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FAMILIAR TO ALL 





F. L. ARCHAMBAULT’S 


JEWELRY STORE, 
S. W. cor. 2d and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Gqultabie 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, - . - - 82,000,000.00 
diIn(Cash), - - - ,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


Secured by First woe held IN TRUST by 
the American Loan an ust Company of New 
York, and further secured re entire capital 


and assets of the uitable origage Com e 
Amounts $200, $300, , $1000, $5000 an $10,000. > 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons able semi-annually at our offices 
or through any Bank. Also , 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paidup, - - + $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners. Liabilities. limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages. 
OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY g 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 6o0percent. paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and gn property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousandg of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 

D. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 5 YEARS. 
Capital and Surplus (First mo, 9, 1389), $367,297. 
NEGOTIATE 


"7 % fecisteneon’ Debenture Bonds, 
IN AMOUNTS OF 8100 TO $1008. 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


All interest payable in New York. Coupons will 
te — by your Bankers, or at our office. Give 
us a call. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


tHWwestern 


FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital, full paid, $1,000,000. 


Guaranteed 7% Safe Investments. 
5 YEAR MORTGAGES. 6 YEAR DEBENTURES. 


These Loans are selected with the GREATEST CARE, 
and have the personal supervision of our general man- 
ager, G. W. E. Griffith, with his 32 years’ experience. 


FRANK SKINNER. Manager, 
543 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


GREAT SALE 
OF OVER 200 CARRIAGES. 


We have decided to close out our entire business 
by June 30th, 1889, and will, therefore, be com- 
pelled to offer large inducements to purchasers. 
Our stock embraces nearly every style of light 
and heavy pleasure carriages. 


THE GREGG & BOWE CARRIAGE CO., 
Arch and Twelfth Sts., Phila., Pa. 


§, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
az-One square from 9th and Green Station. 











GENTS WANTED. MEN OR WOMEN, Toselithe 
Celebrated MISSOURI STEAM WASHER, Fitsall 

toves. Washes by Hot Steam. No Rulfong. Terms Liberal. 
MISSOURI ASHER co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


MORTGAGES 


CAPITAL, $500,000 (Full Paid.) 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS, secured by special deposit of FIRST 
MORTGAGES on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the amount of the mortgage, and 


Fe A the Capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general Trust and Financial Business, All Trust Funds and Investments are 


kept separate and apart from the assests of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
EDWARD HOOPES; 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 


PRESIDENT. Vice PRESIDENT. DIRECTORS: SEo’y AND TREAS. 
Genjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, 
les Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, | Charles Huston, Francis B. Reeves, 


R. T. MOCARTER, JR., 


Geo. D. McCreary, 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Soucrror. 


Thomas Woodnutt, 
Alan Wood, Jr.. 


Charles H. Banes, 
Chas, P. Sinnickson, 


Wm. H. Ingham, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


——DRY GOODS — 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 


market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- | 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of | 


Goods. 
N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 4th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Manufacture ABSOLUTELY PURE SPICES, and 
CooKING EXTRACTS unsurpassed in quality. 

Importers of PuRE OLIVE Or for table use. 
GENUINE WHITE CASTILE SOAP. BENBOW’S 
ELDER FLOWER and other TOILET Soaps. ENG- 
LISH TEETH BRUSHES, CHAMOIS, &c. 

Agents for JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, the most 
nutritive eftract of beef yet offered. 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 


road in each county we loan in, 


so that improvements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
bere. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


>Friends’ Glothing a Specialty< 


Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own goods, 
ean depend on having them made up in the latest 
style, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


TT. TRAHGHRE, 
+4 TAILOR 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio and 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 100 years. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


importers and dealers in fine underwear. 
1127 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 
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Friends Shawls 


AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a om collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


“WALDEMAWR,”’ 


MUNCY, PENNA, 


Situated near Penna. and Reading R.R.’s ; through 
trains from N.Y. and Phila, Situation high, grounds 
spacious, scenery varied ; rooms large, airy, with 
open fireplaces, etc.; porches. A few hours by car- 
riage from Eagle’s Mere. Address, H. M. 8. 
TAYLOR, Wolf Run P. O., Penna. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
PLAIN COATS aspecialty. Fit guar- 
| anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Tle 
OUR owonie 
§ 40° o year a 
D-LOTHROP COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS —~BOSTON 


SAMPLE COPIES= 
Pay oe, Scts~or all, 15cts 


NiIASA \ 
Seud as above for Illustrated Book Catalogue Fren, 


NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 


Glimpses of George Fox and His 
Friends. By JANE BuDGE. Price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.60. 

Worship. By Dr. R. H. Tuomas. 
Price, 10 copies for 50 cents; or 5 cents 
a copy. 

Friends’ Missions and Missionaries. 
By EsTHER P. TERRELL. Price, 10 cents. 

Memoir of Mary Whitall Thomas. By 
several authors. Price, 75 cents. 


These publications can be obtained 
from RACHEL R. WILLs, at Friends’ In- 
stitute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Sy y/ Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
O Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 
WM. H. FUTRELL, 223 S. SIXTH STREET. 


% 


BOSTON I 
FRANK 8S. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the principal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 
Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


SS 


TAYMBY HUNTQ C0, 
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WANAMAKER’s, 


WHAT DO YOU THINK A DRESS PaTtrEe 
Gloriosa weighs? Next to nothing, 48 inches, $1 o 
oresy Crépe wou pias floatonair. 12%," ~ 
enty of other stuffs that suggest woy: vi 
Let the Mercury simmer. _—— 
40c Ginghams at 25c. 

50c Ginghams at 37¢¢e. 
Best Scotch Zephyr at that. Either was a most un- 
likely happening at this time o’year. 

We’ve more than a thousand styles of Ginghams 
and every one out of the common in some way. 

IF YOU WANT A SUMMER SHAWL AND ONLY 
care to give a dollar or so for it, we have five num- 
bers in Cashmere and French Chuddas—blacks in- 
cluded—that it will pay you to look at. 95c, $1.25, $1 50, 
$2, $2.50. New, fresh goods. al 

LINEN FOR THE SUMMER CorraGE, 

You'll marvel that a little money will bring so 
much Linen lightness and brightness and coolness 
into the warm-weather home, 

German Bleached Damasks at less than you could 
import them by tne case. 62-inch 50c, 64-inch 70¢c 72. 
inch 80c. Napkins to match $1.50 to $2. ’ 

German Cardinal Cloths run from $1.25 for 8-4 to 
$1.90 for 8x12. Matching Doilies 75c and $1. 

But if you want the last degree of Summertime 
luxury that Linen can give, sleep with it. 

Hard, round thread, 2}4-yard-wide French Linen 
Sheeting, 65 and 75ec. 

And so the Linenstory goes. Cottage or mansion, 
all’s one tous. The Linens are here, and there are 
no middleman’s charges to swell prices. 

All the Summer bed things. Blankets as light as 
flannel, but woolly. Cheesecloth Comfortables, 
Dimity and Marseilles Spreads. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR ANYTHING YOU WANT, AND 
be as well served as if you were here. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., 
Is one uf the most delightful resorts on the South 
Mountains, in the midst of an extensive park, 
bracing air, magnificent scenery. Appointments 
excellent. Opens Mayl. For circulars address 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Wilburton-by-the-Sea 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE MANSION HOUSE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advan- 
tages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Three minutes’ walk from Excelsior 
Springs and Park. Open from June Ist to November. 

MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Fine Furniture 2¢ Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c- 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


UNIVERSAL LIGHT AND MISSION- 
ARY LABOR, 

One of the most serious charges brought 
against the dcctrine, that the light of the 
Holy Spirit shines into the hearts of all 
men, is, that it leads those who hold it to 
undervalue the importance of spreading 
to others the glad news of salvation. In 
so far as this charge can be sustained, it 
shows either the doctrine itself, or the way 
in which it is held, to be out of harmony 
with apostolic Christianity, which was an 
essentially missionary religion. 

It would seem that the difficulty could 
not be with the doctrine itself, for its first 
effect on the minds of the early Friends, 
who held it more clearly than any other 
organized body of Christians in modern 
times, was to make them the most active 
missionaries of their day. 

The same result is to be seen in the 
early days of Christianity. So far from 
discouraging the apostles from mission- 
ary labor, the realization of the fact that 
God has,a road to the hearts of all 
men, independent of any outward knowl- 
edge they may have, acted as one of their 
main incentives to preach the Lord Jesus 
to all men. Until they came to realize 
this, the plain command of their Lord to 
preach to all nations had indeed been re- 
membered, but had not been understood, 
and for years they had confined their 
labors to the Jews and Samaritans. Why ? 
Not because of intentional disobedi- 
ence, but clearly because they had not 
believed the Gentiles, who were out of the 
divine covenant so completely, capable of 
receiving without first becoming prose- 
lytes to Judaism. Cornelius was as truly 
wed to bring the fuller revelation to Peter 
s Peter was to Cornelius. The vision of 
the wild beasts had taught the apostle to 
all no man unclean. But so slowly did 
helearn his lesson that he does not ap- 
pear even then to have comprehended 
that he was really called to preach the 
gospel to the Gertiles, for he asked Cor- 
ielius for what purpose he had been sent 
for. It was only after he had heard from 
he centurion’s own lips the accourt of 
how the angel of the Lord had actually 
appeared to him, Gentile as he was, that 
Peter understood not only that no man is 
common or unclean, but that in every na- 
on he that feareth God and worketh 
ighteousness is accepted of. (R. V. ac- 
tptable to) Him. He then saw that there 
could be no further barrier to preaching 
the gospel to the Gentiles. What has been 
thought in the nineteenth century to dis- 
Courage missionary labor, was in the first 
Century the very ground that first started it. 

Nor was this an isolated instance. We 
find John commencing his record of the 





life and words of Jesus Christ with a 


reference to the true Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 
To his mind the existence of this Light 
did not render an accurate and full knowl- 
edge of the appearance of that Light in 
the flesh less important, for, had it done 
so, he would not have written his gospel. 
It was the recognition of the universality 
of this Light which gave its true meaning 
to that wondrous history and gave the as- 
surance that the work and the suffering of 
Christ in the flesh would to the end of 
time meet with an inward response in the 
hearts of men everywhere. 

In the same way we find Paul at Lystra 
and at Athens appealing to the witness 
that God had given of Himself apart from 
the revelation in the Jewish Scriptures. 
To those in Lystra he referred to God as 
seen in nature; to the Athenians to this 
and also to what they had already recog- 
nized, that they were the offspring of God ; 
and he boldly tells them, even in their 
heathenism and idolatry, that he and they 
lived and moved and had their being in 
God. But in neither case was this done to 
relieve his own conscience of the burden 
that was pressing upon it to preach the gos- 
pel to those who knew it not, or to en- 
courage them to remain as they were, but 
to show them the fuller light that was now 
to be theirs in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The fact that the Gentiles, who accord- 
ing to their knowledge feared Ged and 
worked righteousness, were acceptable to 
Him, made the early Christians all the 
more earnest that these honest souls should 
come into the fuller blessing. But why 
should this be the effect? Does it not lie 
here? All of them realized, and none 
more clearly than he who preached most 
to the Gentiles, and who so clearly de- 
scribes their condition in his epistle to the 
Romans, that of all nations Israel had the 
fullest knowledge of the Divine attributes 
and will. Yet they also realized that with 
all their advantages and with all the clear 
light they had, they still had needed a fuller 
revelation, not through the immediate 
working of the Holy Spirit upon their 
hearts only, but by the outward coming, 
death and resurrection of the Son of God, 
by whom came grace and truth. They 
realized what this coming in the flesh had 
done for them, and when they saw the 
heathen around them in still greater spirit- 
ual darkness than they themselves had 
been, they could not but feel that the 
neeG of these was at least as great as their 
own. They thought at first that if these 
came at all, it must be as they had come, 
through acceptance of the lesser revela- 
tion through Moses. But the knowledge 
that the Holy Spirit was working directly. 
on the hearts of all men showed them that 
all hearts were being prepared to receive 


the gospel at once, and that the truth that 
shines in the face of Jesus Christ, while it 
is the highest, is at the same time the 
simplest, if it be only presented in the 
right way. Therefore it was that they al- 
ways started with that truth that was already 
grasped by their hearers, and led them on 
from that to Jesus Christ. They might 
well do this, for there is no truth in the 
world that is not a part of the full truth as 
it is in Jesus. 

If we in this day realize how much we 
owe to the knowledge we have of the 
coming and work of the Lord Jesus, as it 
is made clear to our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit, we shall also realize the inspiration 
for aggressive work that there is in the 
fact that the same Holy Spirit is working 
in the hearts of all men, and that there- 
fore all men are open to the Glad Tidings, 
if only through the power and guidance: 
of the Holy Spirit we are able to approach 
them on their approachable side. 

RIcHARD H. THomas. 
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ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARDS 
SLAVERY. 





BY A, C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 





Il, 


In 1715, a meeting was held, the avow- 
ed aim of which was to obtain a minute 
rendering unlawful any subsequent pur- 
chase of slaves. For some reason or other, 
this assembly failed to accomplish the 
object for which it had been convened. 
Some of the Qaukers, however, did 
not require such a restraint. From con- 
scientious scruples they refused to traffic 
in humanity. This fact is sufficiently well 
attested by a bit of correspondence that 
has come down to posterity. In the same 
year, that is in 1715, one Jonathan Dick~ 
inson, a merchant of Philadelphia, writ 
ing to his correspondent in Jamaica, says, 
‘* [ must entreat you to send me no more 
negroes for sale, for our people don’t care 
to buy. They are generally against any 
coming into the country.” In 1722, @ 
further manifestation of the utter repug- 
nance of the Society to negro slavery was 
made by an act of the Assembly imposing 
a high duty on the importation of blacks 
into the Province. 

The Quakers had now commenced to 
have an abiding belief that slavery-—‘* the 
selling of Joseph,” ‘‘the root of bitter~ 
ne3s,’’ as it was variously termed—was in~ 
consistent with the royal law of doing to 
others as we would have them do unto us. 
In their estimation, to subsist by the toil 
of those whom violence or cruelty had 
placed in their power was neither com- 
patible with their profession as Christians, 
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nor consistent with the mandates of com- 
mon justice. They believed, moreover, 
that persistence in such an evil course 
would inevitably draw down the ‘“ dis- 
pleasure of heaven ’’ upon them. 


John Woolman, describing a Southern 
tour made by him in the year 1746, de- 
clares, that ‘‘ when I ate, drank, and 
lodged free of cost with people who lived 
in ease on the hard labor of their slaves, 
I felt uneasy ; and as my mind was inward 
to the Lord, I found this uneasiness return 
upon me, at times, through the whole 
visit. Where the masters bore a good 
share of the burden, and lived frugally, 
so that their servants were well provided 
for, and their labor moderate, I felt more 
easy; but where they lived in a costly 
way, and laid heavy burdens on their 
slaves, my exercise was often great, and I 
frequently had conversation with them in 
private concerning it. *To him allslavery, 
no matter whether lenient or not, was a 
‘* dark gloominess hanging over the land.’’ 


Slavery, so thought most of the Friends, 
violated the Saviour’s command, ‘ Love 
one another as I have loved you.’? They 
raised the pertinent question, how can we 
besaid to love our brethren while we bring, 
or for selfish ends, keep them in bondage ? 
Do we act consistently with this noble 
principle when we impose such onerous 
burdens on our fellow creatures? The 
meetings were strongly of the opinion that 
they did not; nence the Friends were ad- 
vised, and earnestly exhorted, to make the 
cause of the colored people their own. If 
slaves were born in their families they were 
entreated to ‘‘ consider them as souls com- 
mitted to your trust, whom the Lord will 
require at your hands.” 

Many of the Society, translating this 
advice into practice, did make the colored 
cause their own. In 1722 the following no- 
tice was inserted in the Mercury Gazette of 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘ A person, lately arrived, 
freely offers his services to teach his poor 
brethren, the male negroes, to read the 
Holy Scriptures, without any charge.” 
This magnanimity was by no means un- 
ique in its character. There were many 
other incidents worthy to be placed by its 
side. Philanthropy was as much a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the people of Penn- 
sylvania in the days of Quaker supremacy 
as it has been at any time time since that 
era. 

The majority of the Friends remained 
constant in their determination not to 
import slaves, and to prevent any mem- 
ber of the Society who might be so in- 
clined from introducing them, the Yearly 
Meeting of 1755 declared that if any of 
its constituents bought or imported slaves 
the overseers should ‘‘ speedily inform the 
Monthly Meeting of such trangressors, in 
order that the meeting may proceed to 
treat further with them, as they may be 
directed in the wisdom of Truth.’’ This 
decision did not visit the extreme 
penalty of excommunication upon offend- 
ers, but it simply excluded them from the 
more select meetings; 7. ¢., those for dis- 
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cipline,and from the privilege of con- 
tributing to the pecuniary. needs of the 
Society. 

The resolution in its immediate opera- 
tion appears to have produced little, if 
any, visible good. Some Quakers, of the 
liberal constructionist mold, still persisted 
in participating in this nefarious traffic, 
and excuses of all sorts were freely urged 
in extenuation of their conduct. For ex- 
ample, the argument was frequently ad- 
vanced that the wretchedness of the ne- 
groes, occasioned by their internecine 
wars, justified the whites in enslaving 
them ; for, in so doing, they were actually 
improving the condition of the blacks, 
and thus performing a philanthropic work. 
But Woolman at once perceived that this 
specious plea was founded on an egregious 
misconception. He clearly pointed out 
that it was the eagerness with which slaves 
were purchased, and this circumstance 
alone that ‘‘ animates these parties to push 
on the war, and increases desolation 
among them.’’* 


At this juncture some of the slave- 
owning Friends declared that the negroes 
were the offspring of Cain, their blackness 
being the unmistakable mark God had 
stamped upon the race after its founder 
had so cruelly murdered his brother Abel ; 
that it was the obvious design of Provi- 
dence, therefore, that they should beslaves, 
as a condition proper to the tribe pro- 
ceeding from an individual as desperately 
wicked as Cain certainly was. The other 
side was more than equal to the emer- 
gency. They contended, and that too on 
Scriptural authority, that the family of 
Noah were the only persons who survived 
the deluge ; and as this Patriarch was of 
Seth’s race, the descendants of Cain must 
have been utterly extirpated. But it is 
very easy to offer apologies for our actions, 
even if the excuses are sometimes poor. 
The slave-owners were no sooner dislodged 
from this position than they entrenched 
themselves behind another Biblical argu- 
ment. After the flood, said they, Ham 
went into the land of Nod and took a 
wife; that this country was far distant, in- 
habrted by Cain’s race, and that it was not 
submerged by the deluge; that as Ham 
was sentenced to be a servant of servants 
to his brethren, that the issue of these two 
abominably wicked families was doubtless 
intended for the position of slaves—in- 
deed, were suitable for nothing else. This 
was certainly a most conclusive array of 
facts—in their opinion, at least; but the 
language of Woolman soon controverted 
their line of reasoning. He boldly ap- 
pealed -to their own judgment. ‘‘ The 
flood,’’ contended he, ‘‘ was a judgment 
upon the world for their wickedness, and 
it was granted that Cain’s stock was the 
most wicked, and therefore unreasonable 
to suppose that they were spared.”’f 
Moreover, he reminded his brethren that 
the Scriptures positively asseverate that 


‘fall flesh died that moved upon the 
earth.’’ 


*Journal, 104. 
tJournal, 106. 


The adage declares that a person con. 
vinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still. It was so in the present ip. 
stance. The minority perceived the pro 
taken one by one from their totterin 
cause, but yet they declined to surrender 
at discretion. Affairs coutinued in this 
unsatisfactory state for some time, al- 
though with the majority of the Friends it 
was now war to the knife with the institu. 
tion of slavery—nothing but absolute abo. 
lition being considered compatible with 
their profession as Christians. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
A FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


(1) Does a Free Gospel Ministry neces. 
sarily require that the minister should be 
free ? 

(2) Is there any Scripture that makes 
the discrimination in favor of a ¢ravelling 
minister, which has been so common in 
some quarters among Friends ? 

(3) Who is to make the ministry free, 
the minister alone, or the church? 


To the first of these queries we would 
say, that there zs a difference between a 
free horse and a free ride. A free school 
does not necessarily include free teachers. 
The State makes our schools free, and 
not the teachers. 

We believe ina Free Gospel Ministry, 
and are opposed to the renting of pews, 
or in any other way debarring any from 
the attendance of the house-of worship or 
ministry of the word. 

Like the early Friends, we believe that 
‘* the maintenance of the Gospel ministry 
should be free and not forced.’’ We are, 
therefore, uncompromisingly opposed to 
the union of State and Church, in which 
the secular arm is put forth to compel any 
to support a ministry they do not ap- 
prove ; neither do we believe the church 
should compel such a maintenance. 

The proper form for a query on this 
subject, is, we think, something like this: 
Are Friends liberal in contributing means 
for the maintenance of a Free Gospel 
Ministry ? 

If we mistake not, one (or more) 
Yearly Meeting has a query something 
like the above. 

It is the ministry that needs support 
and the ministry that should be free. In 
order that it may be free it must be mait- 
tained by the church or the ministers. 
Second, as to any discrimination being 
made by the Scriptures in favor of the 
support of a ¢ravelling ministry, 
against the support of a /ocated ministry, 
we do not so understand it. 

Paul thus instructed ‘Timothy, who was 
a preacher located at Ephesus: “Till! 
come give attendance to reading, to ¢* 
hortation, to doctrine., Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee. .% . Meditate upoo 
these things ; give thyse/f wholly to them: 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 
I Tim. iv. 13, 14. 

The teaching of some to the Timothys 
ot today sounds very much like this: 
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«Give attention to the support of your 
families ; to your merchandise and your 
farms. You may, whem located, safely 
neglect your ministerial gifts, and very 
little thought and less time need be given 
them. In fact it is a mistake to suppose 
that you have any gift but what is common 
to all the members of the church.’”” Now 
we iully believe in ‘‘ the universal Ariest- 
hood of believers,’’ but notin the universal 
preacherhood of believers, in the special 
sense in which we usually speak of 
preachers. 

“Are all apostles? are all prophets? 
are all teachers ?’’ The answer is clear, 
these special gifts are zo? bestowed upon 
all, The gift of the ministry isa special 
gift, whether it is to be exercised at home 
or abroad, and the successful minister 
must, asa rule, give his attention, time 
and strength to it; and ‘‘ not entangle 
himself with the affairs of this life.” 

Tre comments of some might almost 
cause us to look for Scriptures to read as 
follows : ‘* The ¢raved/ing laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” ‘‘ It is more blessed for the 
ministers to give than to receive,’’ and 
“The Lord hath ordained that they that 
travel and preach the gospel shall live by 
the gospel, while they are on the road.’ 
But, beloved, the Scriptures don’t read 
that way ; and what is more, the church, 
especially in the West, is finding out that 
it “tends to edification” to pay for more 
preaching and lesstravel. ‘‘ Let all things 
tedone to edifying ’’ is a good text to 
apply in this case. 


Thirdly, then, we say that the church 
ought to maintain a free gospel ministry ; 
each one giving ‘‘as the Lord hath pros- 
pered him.’’ 

The minister should give, but not all, 
for there should be no monopoly in this 
greatest of blessings. Each member, and 
thus all the church should give to the 
world a Aving and free gospel ministry. 

The great question is, How can this 
best be done? Answer this, and the 
whole problem is settled. 

If the work of the ministry can best be 
done through those upon whom God has 
bestowed the gift, support the work through 
them. We believe that any attempt to 
get the church at large to exercise the 
gifts bestowed upon the few, will, as here- 
tofore, prove a comparative failure. A 
Person cam learn to walk on his hands, 
wite with his toes and speak through his 
hose; but reason and experience alike 
dictate that it is better that each member 
thould perform the work designed by the 
Creator. The work of the ministry re- 
quires time and labor, and in this, as in 
all other work, we should ‘bear one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 


Christ.” E. G. Woop. 
Milton, N. Y, 


-_ will answer E. G. Wood’s questions 
US : 

1. Fora free Gospel ministry it is re 
quired that every minister shall be free 
fom pecuniary dependence upon those 
amongst whom he preaches ; the hamper- 
ing effect of a salaried obligation upon 


of the Gospel as such and the congrega- 





ministry having been abundantly shown 
in the various denominations which main- 
tain the pulpit system. 


2. The only Scripture sanction for giv- 


ing bodily support to ministers of the Gos- 
pel, applies to those who, whether travel- 
ing or resident, are in some way prevented 
from doing as Paui did, ‘‘ supplying their 
own necessities.” 
ple, as cited by Paul, I Cor. ix. 14, was of 
providing that those who were sent out by 
Him as evangelists should obtain, as they 
went, food, raiment and lodging, so that, 
on their journey, they lacked nothing. 


Our Lord’s own exam- 


3. Itis to the church, including minis- 


ters as members of the priesthood of all 
believers,that the duty belongsof giving free 
course to the word of the Lord, by whom- 
soever conveyed. The work of edification 
and evangelization ought to be shared by 
all, according to their measure. 
the Spirit are bestowed upon every truly 
living member of the church, ‘to profit 
withal ;’? and no class Hine ought to be 
drawn (as corrupt opinion in the world 


Gifts of 


has drawn it) between c/rgyand /uity. 
While brotherhood ought to approach 
very closely to the practice of the primi- 
tive church (Acts iv. 32) in which Chris- 
tians had ‘‘all things in common,” and 
while this should always make it right for 
church work to be liberally supported by 
members according to their means, there 
ought to be no difference made between 
any two equally faithful Christian men or 
women, in regard to secular support, be- 
cause of their kind of service. If, for 
example, it should happen that the clerk 
of a Yearly Meeting, or a representative, 
was obliged to make a pecuniary sacrifice 
(large in proportion to his needs) in leav- 
ing his home to attend at Glens Falls, it 
might be rightly made up to him. Rather, 
indeed, the greatest amount of caution 
ought to be exercised in regard to assist- 
ing the needs of ministers ; because of the 
dangers and temptations attending their 
being made dependent upon and subser- 
vient to taose by whom they are supported. 
We understand the true New Testament 
principle to be, that ”o pecuniary relation 
whatever ought to exist between ministers 


tions to which they belong. Support of 
the work of the Church is always right, 
and should be liberal,; support of minis- 
ters is always dangerous and obj:ction- 
able; permissible only on the ground of 
exceptional circumstances, such as those 
of foreign missions, and, sometimes, home 
missionary work.—Zd. Friends’ Review. | 
On THE decease of beloved friends, 
how apt are we to ruminate rather on our 
loss than on their gain! and to mourn 
over their deserted bodies; (like school- 
boys seeking a bird’s nest, and disappoint- 
ed at finding it empty); not considering 
the dangers their late inhabitants have es- 
caped ; and that, at the very instant we 
are indulging ourselves in unavailing la- 
mentation on their account, they may be 
exercised in melodious responses, or feed- 
ing upon the most delicious fruits of ‘the 
King’s garden. —Diliwyn. 








Conference for Bible Study. 
last mentioned date, H.S. Newman ex- 
pects to be engaged for sometime in 
service within the limits of New York 
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New ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING had in 


1888, just one member less than in 1878 ; 
the latter year, numbering 4,446, the 
former, last year, 4.445. 
erly Meetings, Rhode Island, Falmouth, 
Vassalboro’ 
gaining in numbers during the last few 
years. 


Four Quart- 


and Fairfield, have been 


New YorkK YEARLY MEETING, by the 


Statistical Report of this year, has 3,913 
members. 


HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN, after attend- 


ing the New England Yearly Meeting, 
spent Sixth month 2oth and 
Friends’ School, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 
Mass., Sixth mo. 23d; then, after visiting 
several intermediate meetings, in Boston, 
Seventh mo. 34; New Bedford, Seventh 
mo. 4; Fall River, Seventh mo. 7th; 
Northfield, Seventh mo. 8th and oth, be- 


21st at 


He will probably be in Lynn, 


fore th: close of D. L. Moody’s Students’ 
After the 


Yearly Meeting. 


Laura S, HAvILaND has attended all the 
sittings of London Yearly Meeting, and 
speaks of being no more tired than when 
the meeting began. Though eighty years 
of age, she is vigorous in mind, body and 
spirit. She expects to attend a few of 
the Quarterly Meetings in England, and 
will reutrn to America.in the early autumn. 


FRIENDS’ ForREIGN Mission ASSOCIA- 
TION, of England, held a very interesting 
meeting during Yearly Meeting week. 
Joseph Storrs Fry, presided. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed for the past year less 
eapenditure than previously, with greatly 
increased donations, about £400 increase 
in annual subscriptions, and a balance in 
hand of £1,698. “Much encouragement 
was felt in regard to the progress of the 
work. Joseph S. Sewell spoke especjally 
about Madagascar; George Hessenauer, 
of Ramallah, in Palestine; President J. J. 
Mills, of his visit to Brumana; John H. 
Williams, of India; George Clark, of 
China. The last-named speaker thus de- 
scribed the growth of the work in that 
land of 300,000,000 people: 

**T will just explain my diagram. In 
the year 1807, that little spot (pointing 
to it) represented Dr. Morrison’s work. 
In the year 1842, another little spot on 
the diagram represented the work of 6 
missionaries. In the year 1853 there 
were 53 missionaries at work, and in 
1874, 274. In 1884, the number was 
480, and during the last four years there 
has been an increase, so that there are 
now 1,123. We have 1,278 native help- 
ers, men who have stood all tests for six 
to twelve months, and have been received 
as communicants. In the year 1842, six 
converts are represented; in 1852, 350; 
in 1863, there were 2,000; in 1873, 
8,000; in 1883, 22,000; and last Decem- 
ber (6 societies not reporting) there were 
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34,555. What has been the increase? 
Nearly 3,000-fold in forty-seven years, 
and 200-fold in the missionary staff dur- 
ing the same period. We have abundant 
reason to thank God and take courage. 
Iam going back in a few months’ time, 
and Ido not mind escorting a dozen if 
you put them under my wing.”’ 


Tue Forty-First ANNUAL MEETING of 
Friends’ First-day School Association met 
in London this year, with Sir Edward 
Fry in the chair, and Joseph Storrs Fry 
acting as Secretary. 

The tabular statement showed the fol- 
lowing general results: The slight depres- 
sion in the number of scholars which was 
observed last year had been recovered, 
and the totals showed a fair increase all 
round, the aggregate numbers of teachers 
and scholars being somewhat in advance 
of any previous period. 

The general results shown by the tables, 
rmade up to the 31st of Third month last, 
of associated and other schools, are as 
follows: 190 schools in 117 places, with 
1,859 teachers and 35.418 scholars, con- 
sisting of Adult Schools with 820 teachers 
and 23,095 scholars, and Junior Schools 
with 1,039 teachers and 12, 323 scholars. 
Compared with the totals at the same 
period of last year, these figures show an 
increase of 15 schools, 111 teachers and 
1,647 scholars. 

Arthur Pease (Darlington) said he had 
been asked to supplement the remarks of 
the chairman whilst seconding the adop- 
tion of the report. He felt there was no 
need to recomnend First-day School teach- 
ing to the company gathered there, but 
there would be no harm in dwelling upon 
the progress made. 

In 1849 there were 

“¢ 1859 sé 

<< 1869 ce 

** 1879 " 22,000 “ 

** 1889 ‘ 35,000 “ 
and, if they went on gt the same rate, at 
end of the next ten years there would be 
50,000 scholars. 

He was glad of the increase recorded 
ip Junior Schools. He was afraid that, 
with so much attention drawn to the 
Adult Schools, Friends might think it 
was not their lot to engage in Junior 
School teaching. A little girl of twelve 
years of age might take part in Junior 
School work. Boys and girls just from 
school could do some simple work at first, 
and they would be drawn into association 
with those whose hearts were filled with 
love to the Lord Jesus. The effect of 
this would be of untold value to them. 

John T. Dorland remembered that in a 
meeting at Cleveland, composed of the 
ministers of that city, one of them re- 
marked that ina recent visit to England 
he thought the Society of Friends was 
doing the most for the masses of any body 
in England. It seemed to him at the time 
that the remark was sweeping, and an 
over-estimate of the work there; but 
since he had been acquainted with it, 
and seen some of it, and known some of 
its results, he hardly felt that it. was an 


2,000 scholars. 
4 000 a 
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over-estimate, because only a few years 
ago, by a quiet, and he believed by a 
divine movement, a work that was nota 
creation but a growth had been going for- 
ward in their midst, a movement that had 
caused their hands—thought to be with- 
held from the masses—to be reached out 
to them not only in sympathy but in prac- 
tical help. He had no other word than 
one of encouragement. 

William White, of Birmingham, re- 
membered how many of those who had 
passed away were their helpers and firm 
friends—John and Joseph Pease, Joseph 
Rowntree, and the Priestmans in York- 
shire; J. Hodgkin, and the Forsters in 
London—who were always ready to en- 
courage them in the First-day School 
movement. They were now permitted to 
rejoice in large numbers, perhaps beyond 
what their wildest dreams ever led them 
to expect. He was thankful in the belief 
that the honor had been given to Friends 
of opening a work among the Christian 
Churches of the country, which was only 
in its beginning, and that which had been 
so blessed in some particular places was 
capable of universal extension throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The 
Adult Schools had been sufficently long 
in existence to prove that they answered 
the question, ‘‘ How shall we bridge the 
gulf between the better educated and the 
more thoughtful of the country, and the 
many who remain outside of Christian in- 
fluences?’’ All over the country there 
was inquiry being made as to the work- 
ing of Adult Schools, and the results of 
their work. He looked upon tae Bunhill 
Fields “School as a centre of work, de- 
signed, in the hands of and under the 
blessing of their Heavenly Father, to do 
a great work in London. He was thank- 
ful to believe that in any place where 
work of that kind had been established 
within the borders of their religious So- 
ciety, it had tended to quicken the life of 
that particular meeting, and of keeping 
a meeting alive which might have died 
out. The result had been an accession of 
Church members; many whocame out of 
low depths were now adorning the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour, filling useful 
offices in their Society, and as regards the 
city in which he lived there was hardly a 
Church but was the richer in numbers for 
the efforts of their own Adult School. 


‘* BLESSED are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’—Thus 
our blessed Saviour opened His sermon 
on the mount; and from His example we 
may be assured, that humility is the rich- 
est garb that the soul can wear. By this 
is to be understood, not ‘an abject poor- 
ness of spirit, that would stoop to do a 
mean thing; but such an humble sense of 
human nature, as sets the heart and af- 
fections right towards God, and gives us 
every temper that is tender and affection- 
ate towards our fellow creatures. This is 
the soil of all virtues, where everything 
that is good and lovely grows. 


[Seventh mo, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Haverford College Studies.—Published 
by the Faculty of Haverford College. 
Committee of Publication, Isaac SHapp. 
LESS, Francis B. GuMMERE, HEnry Crey, 
No. 1. Price, $1.* 


This is a paper-backed octavo volume of 
162 pages, handsomely printed, with very 
solid contents; such as do much credit to 
the ability and learning of their authors, 
The present writer cannot claim to have 
read it all; in humility he has to acknowl. 
edge that some of it is quite beyond his 
immediate assimilation. One part of the 
value of such works is, perhaps, their de- 
monstration to readers of how much there 
is which they do not know ; for there is 
reason to believe that unreadiness to read 
satisfactorily some of the papers in this 
volume will be shared by many. Indeed, 
without disparagement to the authors them- 
selves, it may be doubted whether, for ex. 
ample, Professor F. B. Gummere, though 
a member of an eminently mathematical 
family, will read with ease and enjoyment 
Professor Frank Morley’s paper on ‘ The 
Geometry of a Nodal Circular Cubic ;” or 
that all of his col'eagues can translate at 
sight the Anglo-Saxon quotations in Pro. 
fessor Gummere’s own article at the close 
of the book. In a word, it is a volume 
chiefly designed and fitted for specialists, 
Even the terms *‘ scholar’’ and “scien: 
tist”” must, now-a-days, undergo subdi- 
visions of meaning; and the prevailing 
methods of education, as well as of inves: 
tigation, tend to separate these farther and 
farther apart. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris’ paper, ou 
‘©The Library of the Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem,’’ is quite readable 
and interesting. He tells us that the Li- 
brary has attained of late years to a con- 
dition of probably permanent stability, 
and it is reasonably accessible to students. 
It consists of three libraries brought to- 
gether ; that of the Sepulchre proper, that 
of the Convent of Mar Saba, and that of 
the Convent of the Holy Cross. Besides 
ancient manuscripts, there are here gath- 
ered many printed books of all periods. 
A competent person is now engaged in 
preparing a catalogue of them all, which 
will be printed. 

As to the character of the works thus 
preserved, Professor Harris describes them 
as, on the whole, non-classical, orthodox 
and monastic. The library is rich in New 
Testaments, many of them of the eleventh 
century; and there are several copies of 
the Apocalypse, which is somewhat of 4 
rarity. Of the Septuagint there is one 
very fine copy, probably as old as the 
ninth century. There are two or three 
palimpsest MSS ; that is, manuscripts writ: 
ten over more than once ; the older writing 
being sometimes, by skilled processes, 
restored for use. Illuminated copies of 
the Book of Job and of much later works 
also exist ; and some very fine rolls of the 
early liturgies ; of Chrysostom, Basil and 

*To obtain copies of this publication, address Secretary 


of Haverford College, Haverford College P.0., Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. . 
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others. Professor Harris expects to make, 
hereafter, farther statements of the results 
of his studies in this Library. 

F. P. Leavenworth, Director of the 
Haverford College Observatory, furnishes 
an elaborate paper, which, with some ac- 
count of other astronomical observations 
by President Sharpless, F. W. Peirson and 
H. V. Gummere, fills 60 pages. F. P. 
Leavenworth’s principal subject is ‘‘ Mi- 
crometric Measurement of Double Stars.”’ 
Modern methods for obtaining precision 
in observation are well illustrated in the 
Introduction to this paper ; between three 
and four pages being given to the compu- 
tation of ‘* personal errors’’ on the part 
of those concerned. Comets, occultations 
and sun spots, are the main subjects of the 
other observations here recorded, in tabu- 
lar form. All of these are of interest and 
value to astronomers. Such accumula- 
tions, no doubt, furnish the material for 
originating and putting to the test im- 
portant scientific generalizations. After 
Newton had conceived the idea of the 
universal law of gravitation, he waited 
and toiled for many years, before he was 
satisfied with its confirmation by facts as- 
certained through astronomical observa- 
tion and calculation. 

Prof. Frank Morley’s article on, ‘* The 
Geometry of a Nodal Circular Cubic’? 
has already appeared before a select com- 
pany of readers, in the American Journal 
of Mathematics, published by Johns Hop- 
kins University. A moderate number of 
other select readers, probably, may now 
enjoy it. Let us “ry om one paragraph 
with those who peruse the present review: 

‘The bicircular quartic, with a finite 
node, being the pedal of a conic and the 
inverse of another conic, a circular cubic 
is the pedal of a parabola and the inverse 
ofa conic with regard to a point on it, 
and the cubic in question having perpen- 
dicular nodal tangents is the pedal of a 
parabola with regard to a point on the di- 
rectrix and the inverse of a rectangular 
— with regard to a point on it- 
self.’” 

Not having the special training which 
would enable us to follow the reasoning 
of this paper without much preparatory 
labor, we suppose it may be an example 
of the use of the imagination required of 
mathematicians that, on page 88, refer- 
ence is made to ‘*a conic U” and ‘a 
conic U!,” and yet neither of the letters 
U and U! appears on either of the six 
Figures of the paper. It must be very de- 
lightful to do such work; if life were only 
longer, and there was less else to do! 

Professor Henry Crew's article “On 
the Period of Rotation of the Sun ’’ con- 
veys information of much interest to the 
general as well as to the specialist reader. 
lt shows that several methods exist for 
€stimating the rotation of the sun on its 
own axis: from the periodic variations of 
the barometer and thermometer ; the varia- 
tion of magnetic elements; that of sun 
Spots and faculze (bright spots on the sun’s 
surface) ; and changes discovered by spec- 
trcscopic observation. These all come 
quite near to coincidence; and, taken to- 


ditior.”’ 
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gether, they prove that ‘‘ each heliocen- 
tric latitude has its own period of rotation.’’ 
One of the most wonderful instances of 
the introduction of new problems into 
science by the progress of discovery, is 
that of the progressive study of our great 
source of light; which the uneducated 
mind might readily suppose to be the sim- 
plest of all things in the universe. The 
sidereal period of rotation of points on 
the equator of the sun may be concluded 
to be between 24 and 26 of our days. 


Prof. F. B. Gummere’s paper is one of 


great interest, we may say of entertain- 
ment and instruction, for general readers. 


His subject is, ‘‘ The Symbolic Use of the 
Colors Black and White in Germanic Tra- 
This theme is pursued through 
more than fifty solid pages, thickly crowd- 
ed with quotations and references. Its 
conclusion is essentially given in these 
words, near the close of the paper: 
‘*As we leave the physical world with 
its contrast of day and night, of heat 
and cold, and approach the moral, all 
dualistic notions of the two colors tend to 
fade away from folk-lore; and such sym- 
bolism as we do find is plainly of clerical 
origin. The mob of gods who peopled 
our Germanic heathendom knew no sharp- 
ly sundered ranks of good and evil; and 
wherever legend or folk-lore has rescued 
fragments of ancient creed, there we are 
pretty sure to find traces of the old in- 
difference.” 

Looking back over the pages of this 
series of Studies, we are impressed with 
their weight as well as bulk of learning, 
evidently the product of much labor. We 
do not ask ‘‘ what is the use,’’ being well 
convinced that all knowledge has its use ; 
although much of it still awaits utilization. 
Capacity for this is a much rarer gift than 
that of accumulation. But we do find the 
question arising, what is the motive of 
such arduous labor; why do they do it ? 
The answer may be best expressed, per- 
haps, by the application of a paraphrase. 
Juvenal, the Roman poet, is responsible 
for the phrase ‘‘ cacvethes scribendi,”’ to 
characterize those who have a morbid 
propensity for writing. Huethes ponein,a 
noble passion for hard work, may do asa 
more kindly expression, for those to whom 
severe and continued toil has become a 
delight. The world owes much to these, 
in many departments. After the Germans, 
probably American scholars and scient- 
ists now take more tfeadily to such ex- 
haustive labors than any others. 

A word more, as to the relation of such 
work to our colleges. It proves abundant- 
ly the ability and industry with which 
they are manned. Solicitude must be par- 
doned, nevertheless, that, under the enthu- 
siasm of learned investigation, the humble 
but essential duty of teaching may suffer 
no eclipse. In universities, it may be ex- 
pected that students who have been al- 
ready well trained may voluntarily follow 
their professors into recondite paths. But 
the college undergraduate student, at 
Haverford for example, needs that his pre- 
ceptorsshall condescend to meet him where 


he is, and lead him step by step securely 
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onward, on this side of the sun and the 
stars, and among things nearer to ‘‘ the 
light of common day’’ than ancient and 
medieval legendary lore. 
Haverford that it may continue to have in 
its Faculty representatives of the best and 
most progressive learning of our time; 
but we trust also that it may never suffer 
that loss of usefulness which has affected 
some other institutions, which, with the 
duty and proper destiny of college work 
before them, have marred it by undertak- 
ing, without proportionate resources, uni- 
versity methods. It is a happy illustration 
of right college work that, in Professor 
Leavenworth’s astronomical. observations 
at Haverford, reported in these Studies, 
seven students, members of the class in 


We wish for 


Practical Astronomy, took part. 


——--— ome 





AMONG the materials stored in Edison’s 
laboratory (as appears in the article upon 
Edison in the April Cosmopolitan), are 
samples of every substance in the world; 
the thousands of pigeon-holes and drawers 
contain skins, feathers, and furs of the 
whole animal creation, bones and tusks 
of all sorts of creatures, minerals, barks, 
grasses, drugs, fruits, and gums in bewil- 
dering completeness. Some of the species 
are so rare that they are kept like dia- 
monds, in little folded papers. The gro- 
tesquz nature of some of the materials 
there collected prompted the inquiry : 


‘* How can you ever want such things 
as sharks’ teeth or rhinoceros-horn ?”’ 


‘« That shows that you don’t know what 
queer things electricians use,” replied our 
modern Virgil. ‘‘ During the progress of 
the experiments with the incandescent 
electric light, for instance, nearly every- 
thing one can think of was tried as a pri- 
mary material from which to form the 
delicate carbon filament whose incandes- 
cence is the source of the light. Finally, 
as perhaps you know, shreds of one par- 
ticular variety of bamboo were found to 
give the most gratifying results ; and there, 
by the way, you can see a few bales of 
the very reeds from which those strips are 
cut. Again, the delicate needle, which, 
affixed to the under side of the vibrating 
diaphragm of the phonograph, indents the 
smooth, revolving -surface of the waxen 
cylinder, had to be formed of some ma- 
terial possessing peculiar properties of 
elasticity and rigidity. Scores of the most 
unlikely substances, both organic and in- 
organic, natural and artificial, were tried 
before the right one was hit upon. Andso 
it goes with all the little details of electric 
appliances.’’ 


—— 6 0 


Wuat are the pomp and majesty of an 
earthly court, the magnificence of palaces 
and crowded theatres, to one who has in 
view the glories of heaven, the triumphs 
of the saints and the ineffable deliguts of 
the angelic world? What are feasts, 
sports, plays, and all the vanities of sen- 
sual pleasures and delights, to him who 
steadfastly fixes his eye on celestial bliss 
and everlasting transports of joy? 
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Our SPACE, this week, is occupied largely 
with intelligence concerning Society af- 
fairs, abroad as well as at home. How 
better could we fill our pages, for the ad. 
‘vantage of readers? 

Always, London Yearly Meeting has 
been central in interest to American 
Friends. Many, we believe, have had 
that interest much increased by the visit 
of the Deputations of English and Irish 
Friends who attended the Richmond Con- 
ference. With all the diversity of opinion 
existing in reference to the work and re- 
sults of that Conference, this good effect 
of it, at least, may be recognized: it has 
made the members of the Society feel 
more than ever that they belong to one 
body, which, with all its weakness, has 
still ‘‘a banner to be displayed because of 
the Truth.”’ 


FriENDs’ ALAsKA Mission.—We com- 
mend to the attention of our readers the 
letter in our this week's Correspondence, 
from the Kansas Yearly Meeting Commit- 
tee on this Mission. Notice may be es- 
pecially taken of the plan proposed, by 
which a number, even of young persons, 
by small contributions, may support a 
pupil in the Training School for Girls on 
Douglas Island. May not this proposal 
have consideration from our young Earn- 
est Workers, and Christian Fellowship and 
Endeavor Unions? 


aa od 


EaRLHAM COLLEGE.—A recent number 
of the Christian Worker gives an inter- 
esting sketch of the growth of this institu- 
tion, in the form of reminiscences by the 
Editor ; going back to his own student 
days, thirty years ago.~ Among those who 
have built this College up to its present 
importance and usefulness, honorable 
mention is fitly made of Professor, for 
many years President, Joseph Moore ; 
and of Allen Jay, who has done excellent 
service for the institution in its financial 
as well as its domestic departments. 

To our view, one great advantage Earl- 
ham has had, especially towards its moral 
and religious development, has been the 
co-educational plan. As the years roll 
on, this method, now under extended 
trial for more than half a century, has 
more and more fully established itself in 
the confidence of those who have observed 
it in actual experience. Objection ts still 
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made by some of those to whom it is a 
matter only of theoretical speculation. 
But we believe that, at a time not very far 
off, it will come to be generally under- 
stood that the mutual isolation of young 
people of different sexes during the time 
of their education has been 4 very serious 
mistake. Their relations in after life will 
be most normal and healthful in every 
way, when these relations are not artifici- 
ally interrupted during the time of the 
formation of character, in which their re- 
ciprocal influence should be, under wise 
direction, allowed to have its place ac- 
cording to the natural order designed by 
Providence. 


e- 


Lorp WOLSELEY may have, unintention- 
ally, rendered a service to the cause of 
Peace, by so presenting his sword-and- 
cannon worship as to cause an almost 
general disgust and revolt. Hugh Price 
Hughes and Canon Westcott have given 
voice to this feeling in very emphatic 
ways. In the New York JVation* astrong 
article has just appeared, which does full 
justice to the same theme. Here are some 
of its sentences : 


‘‘Is a Soldier’s Life worth Living ?” 
On this thesis Lord Wolseley has recently 
been delivering himself, and in a tone the 
monopoly of which by certain British fire- 
eaters, alone among those. whose native 
speech is English, will excite no envy. 
For this tone we were fully prepared by 
more than one of His Bellicosity’s pre- 
vious utterances; and the conclusion, af- 
firmative, but strictly for domestic adop- 
tion, which, at vast expense of wordy 
bluster, he has elaborated is, also, precise- 
ly such as might have been reckoned on. 
His creed is one of engaging simplicity: 
militarism, and that only, is the antiseptic 
which can.save the United Kingdom from 
putrefying. By way of exercise, let fancy 
figure a man to whom sensibility is mawk- 
ishuess; who ignores, save with sinister 
aspect, everything but his own country- 
men and their own interests; and whose 
professional egotism contemplates with 
acrid contempt nearly all occupations ex- 
cept his own, ‘ : : : ° 

In the category of morbid developments, 
a phenomenon of this complexion, pare 
ticularly as a contemporary fact, is some- 
what noteworthy. Yet, in passing, we 
may indicate, as being eminently charac- 
teristic, his avowed predilection for men 
who like fighting, and for women who like 
to hear of their fighting; objects which 
savages, barbarians, and those who copy 
after them are usually supposed to be pe- 
culiar in admiring. Characteristic, like- 
wise, is his implied position, that the wel- 
fare of our species is promoted by en- 
couraging his favorites in the indulgence 
of their appetite for violence. The gospel 


*June 20, 1889, p. 506. 
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of Moloch, if we had it, would, doubtless 

turn out to be conceived in some such 
vein as this masquerading heathenism, 
Taken at its very best, are we not ay. 
thorized in paralleling the inspiration of g 
soldier in action with that which stimy. 
lates the matador in a bull fight? Be this 
how it may, neither Moses, nor Solomon, 
nor Jesus, nor, so far as we have learned, 
any prophet before our own day, has in. 
culcated its celestial origin. However a 
ruder age might have sympathized with 
his heartless and hectoring mood, and lust 
for self-aggrandizement, the charities of 
enlightenment, where it is more than a 
name, revolt from them with detestation, 
If England is particularly proud of him, 
there is just ground why civilization should 
not be particularly proud of England. Of 
rare occurrence is the self-exhibition of a 
man who acknowledges, as he virtually 
does, that the world would be, to him, an 
insipid waste, if there were no longer any 
one to kill. 


There is, no doubt, in England as in 
other countries, an element of admiration 
for vigorous animality; even for culti- 
vated and disciplined brutality ; but, while 
men of the highest rank in society may 
indulge in this, the better and wiser men 
and women of England abhor it. Walter 
Besant gives it sanction, perhaps hardly 
in earnest, in his entertaining book, 
‘¢ Fifty Years Ago-’* He says: 

We may congratulate ourselves that 
the noble art of self-defence is reviving, 
and promises to become as great and fa- 
vorite a sport as before. Let all our boys 
be taught to fight. Fifty years ago there 
was not a day ina public school when there 
was not a fight between two of the boys; 
there was not a day when there was not a 
street fight. . . . It was a disgrace not to 
be able to fight... . . Let there be no 
nonsense listened to about brutality. The 
world belongs to the men who can fight. 


This does not, we are willing to hope, 
represent the current sentiment of thought 
ful and educated England. Militarism is 
tolerated there, partly under a lamentable 
confusion. between manliness and pug- 
nacity, which really nave no identity or 
rational connection ; and partly, also, be 
cause many even of the teachers of re- 
ligion have not yet emerged from the un- 
Christian error, that war is necessary, and 
therefore right: as if it were not an in- 
sult to the Almighty to suppose that what 
is wrong can ever be necessary. 

The honor done, before and since his 
decease, to John Bright, who was in n0 
way more conspicuous than as an advo- 
cate of Peace, shows how nearly right on 
this subject is the heart of England ; how- 
ever the leaders of the people may at times 
cause them to err. The anvils may now 


*Page 214. 
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be standing on which, in a coming gene- 
ration, swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares ; although, before that consumma- 
tion, the plains and cities of Europe may 
be again drenched with blood. 


be answered was, how is it that the Society 
cannot retain its own members ? 

Walter Robson thought ministers were apt 
to take refuge in the words, ‘* our treasure is 
in earthen vessels.” As ambassadors for 
Christ, we ought to be careful every way how 
we delivered our message. If our adult 
scholars found our meetings a privilege, they 
would come to them. Of Christ it was said, 
“the common people heard Him gladly.” 
Do the common people hear us gladly ? 

J. B. Hodgkin said, that whilst ministers 
should use all their powers in the best possi- 
ble way, he hoped we should never aim by 
a“cultured ministry” to gain or retain a 
congregation, The question 1s, has the friend 
who speaks received a message? If he has, 
let us welcome it and be thankful for it. 





Our Report of the concluding part of 
New England Yearly Meeting has been 
unexpectedly delayed, and will appear in 
our next number. Such a postponement 
has been happily rare in our experience. 











LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 





Summary accounts of the proceedings of 
this body having been already placed before 
our readers, the following extracts, of special 
interest, are now taken from the reports in 
the London Friend and British Friend: 


On Third-day afternoon, Samuel Morris 
laid before the meeting his desire soon after 
the Yearly Meeting to visit Friends in Nor- 
way and other parts of the Continent. This 
was cordially agreed to. On resuming the 
discussion of the morning, 

Samuel Morris said he had listened with 
great interest to the reports read that morn- 
ing. They gave evidence of an earnest de- 
sire for the spreading of the truth. He hoped 
these labors would be abundantly blessed. 
Those drawn to us from outside, if spiritually 
minded, are specially impressed with the 

blessed truth of the Headship of Christ in 
His own Church, and are therefore prepared 
to realize His promise—“ There am I in the 
midst of them.” What more can we desire 
than this promise? There should be no as- 
, sumption on the part of the minister; he 


F should be one with his brethren; brought 
$ into sympathy with them, and thus made 
. able to learn the Master's will as to the mea- 
2 sure of the gift and as to what is suitable for 
: him to hand out to his brethren or to offer in 
; prayer or praise. When He isin our midst 

there is a blessed harmony in the service. It 
. is of the first importance that we should main- 
0 tain these views ; many are looking to us as 
€ those who have found something they have 

not. Holding a clear testimony to the Head- 

ship of Christ, we shall own that the excel- 
“> lency of the power is of God and not of us, 
t- Edward Priestman said the spirit of activi- 
is ty in Christian effort was very different from 

what it had been many years ago, He asked, 
le Why do not more come in and join us? 
g- What is there in us that discourages them ? 

Is there that life amongst us which there 
or ought to be ? that belief in our own principles 
e- which there ought to be? Our young people 
e- do not get all they want in our own commun- 
. lon, There are problems to be faced to-day 


such as our fathers never dreamed of. Have 
nd we a ministry able to cope with present-day 
doubts? Just as there is the desire for 


s Christ’s presence to be known amongst us 

at will there be tas putting forth by Him of His 
servants to do His work. 

sis J. B. Braithwaite, Jr., asked the meeting to 
ponder the question why only about one per 

no cent. of the thousands that cometo our schools 


10° and mission meetings join us every year. He 
attributed it largely to our not having faith in 
our principles, and spoke of the work in Bun- 
we hill Fields, and of the willingness of the 
0¢8 working men there to worship with Friends. 

Herbert Nicholson regarded birthright 
ow membership as a great hindrance to applica 

tion for membership on the part of others. 

Richard Clark thought the first question to 





companied by Thomas P. Cope. 





Fourth day Morning.—-The Clerk. ob- 
served that the meeting had the satisfaction 
on this occasion of the company of Samuel 
Morris, from Germantown, Philadelphia, ac- 
It was a 
circumstance of peculiar pleasure to all to 
have them with us at this meeting. 

Minutes from Frankford Monthly Meeting, 
Abingdon Quarterly Meeting, and Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting were then read, libe- 
rating Samuel Morris for service at London 
and Dublin Yearly Meetings, and within the 
limits of those Meetings, and also on the 
Continent, Similar minutes were also read 
liberating Thomas P, Cope to accompany 
Samuel Morris, 

Joseph B. Braithwaite said that he could 
hardly forbear to express the feeling of joy 
with which he welcomed, and he was sure 
the Meeting welcomed, these dear Friends 
amongst us. Since his first journey to the 
United States it had been the secret trust of 
his heart that in some way such a visit might 
be called for, and he felt it a cause for 
humble thanksgiving that, after an interval 
of somewhere about fifty years, their beloved 
brother and his companion should have been 
appointed for a visit on God's service to this 
Yearly Meeting and its subordinate meet- 
ings. He believed it would be the fervent 
desire and prayer of their united exercises 
that the Lord might bless their visit. 

William Graham wished also to say that it 
had long been the desire of his mind that a 
visit of that sort might be paid by Friends 
from Philadelphia. It had been refreshing 
to listen to the language of the minutes and 
certificates that had been read. He sincerely 
desired that their friends might be preserved 
while they were in this country, on the right 
hand and on the left, and that best wisdom 
might be given them, as he was quite sure 
they would often be in need thereof. 

Charles Thompson said the receipt of these 
minutes was exceedingly agreeable, and he 
thought that an important question would 
now be opened up with more clearness to 
the Yearly Meeting, from the fact that these 
two Friends had received such a warm wel- 
come here, and yet that they.came from a 
meeting which had not been in regular cor- 
respondence with us for a great number of 
years, 

James N. Richardson, Jonathan Grubb, 
William Robinson, Richard Littleboy, James 
Clark, John Taylor, Walter Morris, and 
other Friends also united in expression of wel- 
come to Samuel Morris and Thos, P. Cope, 


The Clerk said that these Friends were 
likely, shortly after the close of the Yearly 
Meeting. to go to Norway, and afterwards to 
visit some other portions of the Continent. 
When this part of their service had been ful- 
filled they hoped to return to thi$ country, 
and complete the service which they had in 
view amongst the Friends in the United 
Kingdom, 


Fourth-day Afternoon.—The Committee 
of Representatives reported recommending 
the names of Joseph Storrs Fry as clerk to 
the Yearly Meeting, and Caleb: Rickman 
Kemp and Arthur Pease (the latter filling 
the place’ of Charles Brady) as assistant 
clerks, 

Joseph B. Braithwaite was very much 
obliged to their dear friend, J. S. Fry, for his 
willingness to again serve the meeting in this. 
capacity, and trusted that both he and the 
assistant clerks would feel they had the sym- 
pathy and prayers of the meeting. 

Several Friends united in those remarks. 

George Satterthwzite thought there was 
something wanting in the present mode of 
making. the appointments, Rather more 
time should be allowed for selection than 
just a few minutes after the first sitting. 

Thomas Pumphrey suggested the appoint- 
ment of acommittee at the close of each 
Yearly Meeting to suggest names to the 
large committee sitting at the beginning of 
the next. 

Several other Friends spoke on the sub- 
ject, but the present system was allowed to 
remain, 

A memorandum was read informing the 
meeting that Isaac Sharp, who was then laid 
up with illness, was in less suffering and 
therefore in a hopeful condition. It was 
agreed to send a message of affectionate 
sympathy to him, the Clerk requesting 
Thomson Sharp to do so, an office which 
T. S, gladly accepted. 


Fifth-day Morning.—-The report from 
Derby, Lincoln, and Notts, stated that Meet- 
ing to consist of 13 meetings, eight of them 
exceedingly small, and the membership 338, 
with 92 attenders. One meeting was kept 
open by nonmembers, In some of the 
smaller gatherings a portion of Scripture was 
read, All the meetings were occasionally 
visited by some members of the Quarterly 
Meeting. Visits from Friends from America 
and elsewhere travelling in the ministry had 
been received with much pleasure. There 
were adult schools inseveral of the meetings, 
and some of the scholars had joined the So- 
ciety. Derby Meeting recorded a great in- 
crease in activity. Temperance, peace, and 
foreign missions had also all received active 
attention. There had been something of a 
drawing together in Christian unity, and a 
measure of spiritual growth, 

Henry Lees pointed out what he believed 
to be one of the advantages of our smaller 
meetings, in that the members were less 
likely to forget their individual responsibility 
than in the larger ones, 

Isaac Pickard spoke of the useful work 
being carried on by a young Friend at Derhy, 
amongst the lower class of boys in that town, 
especially those engaged in selling newspa- 
pers. He had found that the Lord was bless- 
ing the labors of that young Friend’s hands, 
Let Friends put it to themselves, How were 
they to get hold of such classes as these ? 
They would certainly have to cultivate all 
sorts of means, and therefore when they 
found Friends trying to do good in such 
ways, if they could not help, do not let them 
hinder, but rather say, “ God bless them and 
their work,”’ 

Joseph B. Braithwaite said it was now 
more than 40 years since he was privileged 
to pay a pretty thorough visit to the district 
comprised in this Quarterly Meeting. He 
judged from this report that there were still 
raised up there those who were faithful to 
their Lord and His ministry. 

William Thompson had listened with much 
interest to this report, as it had been his priv- 
ilege the previous year to visit the scattered 
meetings in that Quarterly Meeting. Some: 













of them were very weak, and needed all pos- 
si ble encouragement, and in some cases just 
two or three members of one family would 
go and sit down in silence, with perhaps one 
or two attenders from outside; and yet the 
meetings were kept up. 

Edward Gripper said that their meetings 
were generally in agricultural districts, and 
such were almost always found to be dwind- 
ling. The larger meetings in the towns were 
in a healthy condition. 


Walter Morris thought Friends need hard- 
ly be surprised that those Friends who came 
from a great distance did feel that their time 
was best spent where they could reach hun- 
dreds and thousands, rather than where they 
had to sit down with a few families. But in 
this country there were in many of our larger 
meetings 15 or 20 recorded ministers, but 
there had been a great decline in the namber 
of Friends liberated from these for service 
outside their own meetings, He hoped this 
quiet reminder might come home to the 
hearts of many of those dwelling in Eng- 
land, Their visits would not be heralded in 
the public prints, They would perhaps have 
no other witness than their Saviour who sent 
them ; but who did not know that the reward 
He gives was better than all that man could 
give, however kind and sincere? 


Richard H. Thomas said that, coming from 
a small meeting himself, he felt great sym- 
pathy with others in a like situation, and it 
seemed to him that the true hope for these 
smaller meetings lay in themselves. If we 
could only get them to realize that from with- 
in must come the power which must build 
them up, we need not despair of them. He 
might compare with theirs the experience of 
one of the very smallest meetings in his own 
Yearly Meeting. It had been visited occa- 
sionally, and one day one of the members 
remarked to his (R. H. T.’s) sister, “ Do 
come to us; we want more ministry, for our 
meeting is so dull and so cold.” She replied, 
“Go thyself tothe Lord as a beggar, and 
ask Him to give theeysomething thyself for 
that meeting.” Those words took hold of 
him largely, and he met in prayer about the 
subject with two or three others. It pleased 
the Lord to use them, and since that there 
had grown up not only a flourishing Bible- 
class and First-day school, but ministers had 
grown up amongst themselves. They had 
built a new meeting-house, and had had to 
enlarge it again; and instead of requiring 
help from outside, they were now sending 
help to others, and it was a strong and a 
growing meeting. That was the result of 
Friends being brought to realize their own 
responsibility, 

Jonathan Grubb had been much encourag- 
€a by these remarks, He realized that more 
individual faithfulness to the Lord’s call was 
needed, The Lord was glorified from the 
feebleness of those who esteemed themselves 
the weakest and the very humblest of His 
flock. So let Friends look for help at home, 
and they would not be so anxious for help 
from a distance, 

The report from Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
Hunts Quarterly Meeting spoke of an in- 
creased teeling of Christian fellowship there 
prevailing. 


The meeting at Cambridge, opened in 


1884, was now firmly. established, with a 
membership of 44, including 17 members of 
the University. Details of active work being 
carried on in several meetings were given. 
The Tabular Statistical Statement was 
read on Fifth-day morning, showing a total 
membership of 15,574; an increase of 43 on 
last year. Habitual attenders (not members) 
6048. Births, 163; deaths,214; death rate, 
13.78 per thousand, Marriages, 48 ; in 24 of 
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these both parties were members. Additions 
by convincement, 217. Recorded ministers, 
342: 202 men and 140 women, 
(Tobe continued.) 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 

Seventh month arst, 1889 

SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 


I Sam. vii. 1-12, 


LESSON 111. 


Gotpen Text.—Cease to do evil; learn to do well.— 
Isa, i. 16, 17. 


After the complete overthrow of the 
Israelites, the Philistines took the ark of 
the Lord to Ashdod and set it in the 
temple of Dagon, the marine god to 
whose power they attributed their victory 
over the God of Israel, whom they con- 
sidered to be the god of the hills. The 
5th and 6th chapters of rst Samuel show 
the means that the Lord took to teach 
them His supreme power. Inseven months 
the Philistines were glad to return the ark 
to the Israelites, in order to be rid of the 
plagues that afflicted them while they re- 
tained it. 


1. And the men of Kirjathjearim came> 
See chap. vi. 21. <Xirjath fearim (city 
of the forests) nine miles W. N. W. of 
Jerusalem, on the boundary between Ju- 
dah and Benjamin. And brought tt into 
the house of Abinadab. Probably a Le- 
vite. And sanctified Eleazar his son. 
Consecrated him for the sacred service. 

2. For it was twenty years. That is, up 
to the incidents about to be described. It 
was 30 years longer before David took it 
from Kirjath-jearim to Mount Zion. And 
ali the house of Israel lamented after the 
Lord. This feeling seems to have spread 
gradually during the 20 years until the 
nation had come to realize that there 
could be no true happiness or freedom or 
prosperity until they fully returned to the 
Lord. 

3. And Samuel spake unto all the house 
of Israel. ‘It would seem that these 
words were not spoken at one time or in 
one place only, but were the substance of 
Samuel’s preaching throughout the land, 
till at length they produced their proper 
effect upon the people.’’—Peloubet. With 
all your hearts. Not merely in outward 
profession. Deut. xxx. 2-10; Is. lv. 7; 
Joel ii. 12,13. Put away the strange 
gods. Josh. xxiv. 14-24. They were 
JSoreign deities. Prepare your hearts unto 
the Lord. I1Chron. xxx. 19; Job xi. 13, 
14. And serve him only. Mati. iv. 10 
and vi. 24; Jas. iv. 4. 

4. Did put away Baakm and Ashta- 
roth. These names are both plural, prob- 
ably signifying the different local forms 
under which they were worshipped, Baal 
(Lord) being the supreme male deity of 
the Canaanite and Pheenician nations, 
and Ashtoreth the supreme female deity. 
The latter corresponded to the Greek 
Venus, and was worshipped with licentious 
rites. The heathen gods were mainly dei- 
fications of human passions and appetites, 
and the worship of them consisted largely 
in the gratification of those appetites. 
This accounts for the tendency of the Is- 


_pentant and desiring to 
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raelites to fall into idolatry and leave the 
pure worship of Jehovah. 

5- Mispeh (a watch tower) about 3% 
miles N. W. of Jerusalem, the highest 
mountain in that neighborhood. And / 
will pray for you. Eztax.1; Dan. ix, 
20; Jas. v.16; Heb. vii. 25. Jesus ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. 

6. And they gathered together at Miz. 
peh. It was a great revival meeting, 
Drew water and poured it out (upon the 
ground.) ‘‘ A symbolical ceremony, sig. 
nifying, (1) the irrevocable nature of their 
vows and promises. They were as water 
spilt upon the ground, which cannot be 
gathered up again; (2) the temporal and 
spiritual distress in which they were at the 
time ; a practical confession before God, 
Behold we are before thee like water 
poured out.”"—Ke7l. And fasted. Neh, 
ix. 1, 2; Dan. ix. 3-5. We have sinned. 
They were now at last willing to acknowl- 
edge the truth, and to take their true po. 
sition towards God. A truly peniten 
heart cannot but express its feelings to 
Him whom it has grieved. Judg. x. 10, 
And Samuel judged the children of Israel, 
As Moses did. Ex. xviii. 13-16. 

7. Ihe lords of the Philistines. The 
princes of the five cities Gaza, Askelon, 
Ashdod, Ekron, and Gath, who formed 
the confederacy. 

8. Cease not to cry unto the Lord our 
God for us. Eph. vi. 18; 1 Thes. v. 17. 

9. A sucking lamb. A pure sacrifice. 
John i. 29, 36. A burnt offering wholly. 
R. V. whole burnt offering. Amd the Lord 
heard him, R. V. answered. 

10. The Lord thundered with a great 
thunder. Doubly alarming because of 
their religious superstition. It was manifest 
that the Lord gave the victory to the Is. 
raelites; they had not gained it by their 
own strength, and yet it was essential that 
they should do what they could in order 
to get the benefit. 

11. Ontil they came to Beth-car. “ Beth- 
car (house of a lamb, or house of pasture) 
was apparently on high ground overhang- 
ing the road back to Philistia. The exact 
site is unknown, but it was close to Eben- 
ezer.’’—Peloubet. 

12. Zhen Samuel took a stone. Se 
Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxi. 45; xxxv. 14, and 
Josh. iv. 9; xxiv. 26. Shen. (Tooth, o 
sharp rock). Not mentioned elsewhere, 
and its locality is unknown. denezer. 
( The stone of help.) This was the third 
battle fought at this place. The first two, 
as narrated in our last lesson, resulted in 
total defeat of the Israelites, and the los 
of the ark of the covenant. Chastened 
by their afflictions, and now sincerely re 
sgrve the Lord, 
they entered npon a new era of prosperity. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 


1. Itoften happens that lomg years of suf- 
fering and of hard bondage are undergone 
before some become willing to forsake 
their idols and serve the Lord only. 

2. Long years of faithful ministry are 
consequently sometimes necessary before 
the fruit so anxiously longed for becomes 
ripe. 
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3. Faithful labor and patient contin- 
vance in well-doing will not be lost. Jas. 


1; 8. ; 

{ God will deliver us from our enemies 

when we turn to Him with all our hearts. 
. See James v. 16. 

6. We should bear witness to all men 
of the deliverance that the Lord has 
granted us, thankfully testifying ‘‘ Hither- 
to hath the Lord helped us.’’ 





HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA. 





EXTRACTS FROM GEN. S C. ARMSTRONG'S 
ANNUAL REPORT, 





The Treasurer reports the annual cur- 
rent expenses of the school to average 
$148,000. About one-third of this total 
is the cost of labor done by our colored 
pupils, they being credited annually with 
from $45,000 to $50,000 for their work 
ondhe farm, in the shops, and in the va- 
rious branches of household industry. The 
net annual cost, therefore, which must be 
met by contributions and from other 
sources, is upwards of $98,000. The total 
pro rata cost of students reaches about 
$246 annually, the colored pupil by his 
Jabor providing for his own board and 
clothing, the cost of which is included in 
this amount. The net fro rata cost of 
pupils is $164. 

_This yearly net cost, $98,000, divided 
by 683, the total of pupils and employees 
of all kinds, gives $143 as the pro rata 
annual cost of each one maintained by the 
school; the principal, officers, teachers 
and assistants and pupils, all included. 

In this expense account, day pupils are 
not included, the true basis being the 
number of boarders, which, for the past 
three years, has varied little from ‘600, 
lessening somewhat in the spring, when a 
certain small proportion of the students 
go out to work. 

There are, teaching and being taught, 
a thousand people within the limits of the 
Hampton School. 


fro rata cost of officers, teachers, 
etc., for this year (estimated to 
be corrected in the full report 
WR TIES 6 <n ks bnscnpase eens 
Pro rata cost of the same yearly 
for the three preceding years, 
SVOTRRGR ES ss oeg de satady Soo 
The entire charge to colored stu- 
dents (chiefly for board and 
clothing) for the three preceding 
years, averaged *.. oo. ce ese 55,018 50 
Offset as follows: Paid in cash, a 
yearly average of............ 
Yearly average for three years, 
credited for labor in household 
industries, farm and shops....% 46,715 02 
The Beneficiary Fund (direct 
charity) has given (chiefly to 
girls) for three years, an annual 
WVEVRRE SE . CEE TEN Fee vetis 2,154 83 
Balance; yearly average dues of 
pupils who have left.......... 


$630 00 


648 68 


5,134 65 


1,014 00 


$55,018 50 

Of this debt, our full graduates are pay- 
ing up about one-third and are improving. 
Those dropped as poor material seldom 
pay anything. 








The board, clothing, &c., of 120 In- 
dians (not including tuition, which costs 
equally for both races), is paid by the U. 
S. Government at the rate of $167. In 
order to encourage them their savings are 
given to them, one-half to be spent as 
they choose, the remainder to be saved 
until they return home. They are taught 
in using their money, something of bu;i- 
ness methods, by a system of cheques as 
on a bank, and we find this to be by no 
means the least important of their lessons. 

The ninety-eight thousand dollars need- 
ed annually for the support of the school 
have come, according to the estimates of 
the last three years, in round numbers, as 
follows : 


From the State of Virginia, in- 

terest on Agricultural College 

OMe POU ics belch az ainaeicwe.3 $10,000 00 
Fron: Government, for the main- 

tenance of 120 (out of 140) In- 

GONE ai escwecetausunecedes 20,000 00 
Income from Endowment Fund 

of $183,105.27, and from Rents 8,000 00 
From annual scholarships of $70 

& YCaPr... wc ccceee Corer scccccs 25,000 00 
From gifts for general purposes.. 22,000 00 
From such portions of unrestricted 

legacies as we are compelled to 





WEF TUMONEE  occcecosccadeee< « 13,000 00 
$98,000 00 
Total from charity, $60,000 a year. aa 


While the earnings of students from 
their standpoint, are bona fide and a great 
material and moral advantage to them. 
they are a heavy tax on the resources of 
the school. The question is, not what the 
student can do for the shop and the farm 
but what they can do for him. Instruction 
takes precedence of production, but this 
means, that at the point of skill the stu- 
dent leaves, to make his or her way in the 
world, and is succeeded in the work by a 
‘‘green’’ hand. Work that is non pro- 
ductive in revenue, as housework, &c., 
and done at a disadvantage commercially, 
receives nearly one half of the wages paid 
and makes a heavy draft upon our in- 
come, but more than doubles the student’s 
future value. That is, if, on entering, his 
productive power represents a capital of 
$1000, it will, when he leaves us at the end 
of his course, represent a capital of from 
$3000 to $5000. These figures, of course, 
fluctuate somewhat according to individual 
ability, but the proportion remains pretty 
much the same. To say nothing of moral 
results, which are in reality the most im- 
portant, it is becoming evident that the 
productive energy created by an indus- 
trial system justifies our annual outlay for 
these people who are so heavily handi- 
capped in the struggle for life. The pro- 
portion of our full and partial graduates 
who own land and homes, and their pros- 
perity in comparison with the ignorant 
around them, furnish a striking comment 
on the soundness of their training. 

The examples which they offer of better 
living and farming, are as valuable in the 
country regions where they teach as is the 
book knowledge which they impart, It is 
in the country that the most and the best 
of the colored people are to be found, and 


it is not only they, but their white neigh- 
bors who profit by contact with graduates, 
whose knowledge of stock and agriculture 
not infrequently makes a marked change 
in the methods of the working people 
among whom they settle. Our young 
women, as well as young men, are often 
local preachers as well as teachers, some- 
times antagonizing the old time sensa- 
tional shouting by a better statement of 
Bible truth, and becoming for their race, 
what, centuries ago, the teacher was in 
our own civilization, leaders in all things. 


It is already proven that this is the true 
missionary work for the mass of our col- 
ored people and for the Indian, and what 
is true for them is true under all similar 
conditions. All over the world we find 
men accepting, with comparative readi- 
ness, the theories of Christianity, while its 
moralities remain beyond their reach, and 
this must be so until the reconstructive 
power of a many-sided training is recog- 
nized, and systems are adopted which 
build up men ‘all round.”’ 


A recent application to us from a mis- 
sionary at the Caroline Islands in the Pa- 
cific, for the training of a few converts to 
go back and teach the peopie, is signifi- 
cant, as showing how everywhere those 
who are in the work are progressing to- 
wards this second and most difficult stage 
in the development of missions. 

At Hampton we do not claim to do all 
for our pupils that they need, but our en- 
deavor is to fit them effectively to lead to 


better lives the simple people among whom - 


their lots are cast. Labor, I say again, 1s 
the greatest moral force in civilization, and 
the moral value of our industrial system 
is its chief excuse. Students who come to 
us with little or nothing, can pay their 
school bills in labor, thus making their 
poverty a means of grace, for through this 
training 1n self help come skill, character 
and success. The institution itself is a 
great public charity, asking yearly for its 
tens of thousands of dollars, but the stu- 
dent is not an object of charity. His tui- 
tion is free, but is it not true that in none 
of our universities does a man pay for the 
actual cost of his education ; we feel that 
our poorest Negro pupil is on as manly a 
basis as the richest white student at Har- 
vard or Yale. Indeed, the ‘‘ lower ’’ race 
may well challenge the ‘‘higher’’ to 
match its pluck and purpose in seeking the 
noblest ends in life. —Southern Workman. 


——_— sa —-_—__—___ 


To A woman who has been properly in- 
structed, and who has a knowledge of her 
own concerns, it is a source of peculiar 
satisfaction to know, that what she re- 
quires of her domestics is consistent with 
the obligations they are under to her. 
And the mistress who treats them with 
mildness and suitable attention, is gener- 
ally much better served than she who 
treats them with harshness and severity. 
Their love and attachment create a desire 
to please, and their mutual interests con- 
tribute very much to the quietude and 
happiness of all around them.—Azoa. 
























FaITH in the unseen Christ is the faith 
to which we are now called, and on which 
the Lord Jesus here pronounces the bless- 
ing; the faith that sees Him who is in- 
visible, and that rejoices with joy unspeak- 
able in Him. To this faith our Lord is 
here gradually leading His disciples. This 
is the New Covenant faith ; it is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the conviction 
of things unseen. This new covenant faith 
in the unseen Christ realizes our Lord to 
be all that He is revealed to us to be. He 
is the substance—that which underlies all 
things—for in Him all things consist ; we 
see His presence in all things, and all 
things in Him. He satisfies all the needs 
and desires of man’s spirit; and beyond 
and besides this satisfaction of the neces- 
sities of the soul, besides all the blessings 
of individual salvation, there arein Him 
untold glories, depths of riches which the 
soul has never imagined. The crowning 
glory of all, because the nearest and dear- 
est, consists in that communion in the 
presence (farousia) into which the Lord 
Jesus by His Spirit draws the soul that is 
united to Him in faith and love. Such 
are made sons of God, through Him who 
is the well-beloved Son. His Spirit in 
them witnesses with their spirits that they 
are His, and in blessed communion they 
are ever breathing to Him, ‘‘ Lord Je- 
sus,” ** Master, Saviour.”’ All things that 
the Lord hath belong to such a communion 
(Matt. xxiv. 47). - With Thomas we say, 
‘* My Lord, and my God ;’’ and the Lord 
Jesus says to us, ‘‘ My child, mine own.’’ 

—John Tindal Harris. 


—— owe 


ABOUT PAID FOR PREACHING.— China's 
Millions contains a capital paper by Hud- 
son Taylor on ‘* Divine Strength,’’? and 
Maurice Harrison, of Chek-Kiang, writes 
splendidly on paid native agents. This is 
a short extract from the latter: ‘‘The 
man whose bread is made sure has little 
to keep his energies alive, unless he is an 
out-and-out man; so, when he is away 
from the eye of the foreigner there isa 
tendency to step into a life of indolence ; 
on the other hand, the man who must be 
about, so as to get his rice, is more likely 
to preserve his physical and mental ac- 
tivity, and when he has these he has a 
better chance of showing the world the 
power of the Gospel. The Chinese need 
to sce reproductions of the living Christ. 
A few words of exhortation from men or 
women living pure, upright lives have 
more power than a hundred nicely drawn 
up addresses of the paid agent. China is 
groaning under fine talkers; her books 
are full of it. What she needs is the 
grace of God to /ive her fine talk.”’ 

—F, Sessions, in Christian Worker. 


Wit the same height of desire thou 
hast sinned, with the like depth of sorrow 
thou must repent; thou that hast sinned 
to day, defer not thy repentance till to- 
morrow : he that hath promised pardon to 
thy repentance, hath not promised life 
till thou repent. — Quarles. 
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From The Council Fire. 


ABOUT INDIANS GOING WITH 
SHOWS. 

In the Christian Statesman for April 
11th appears an article by our esteemed 
friend, Josiah W. Leeds, the historian, on 
the demoralizing influences resulting from 
Indians going with circuses and other 
shows. Friend Leeds gives the points of 
a letter from Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs Oberly, in reply to a letter protesting 
against his approval of a contract entered 
into with certain Indians by Adam Fore- 
paugh. He says: 

Commissioner Oberly expressed his gen- 
eral concurrence in the opinions set forth, 
explained that the Forepaugh contract was 
made with the Interior Department, and 
not directly with the Indian Bureau, and 
that the approval which he had given was 
only as to the correctness of the form of 
the contracts. 


A few days later a second letter was re- 
ceived from the Commissioner, in which 
he again unites in the view regarding ‘‘ the 
demoralizing effect which such associations 
are calculated to have upon Indians,”’ and 
continues: ‘‘It is not a question of ob- 
jecting to entering upon such a custom, 
but of attempting to discontinue a practice 
Which has been well established for several 
yeats. In the former case, I should have 
no hesitation and perhaps little difficulty 
in preventing it. Now, all I can do is to 
discourage it, which I shall do as far as 
possible.’’ He likewise kindly enclosed a 
copy of his letter written to the Secretary 
of the Interior after the receipt of the pro- 
test. The letter is dated 2oth of March. 


In this letter Commissioner Oberly says : 


I desire to say that I am strongly op- 
posed to taking Indians from their reser- 
vations for exhibition purposes. 

The effect of travelling all over the 
country, among and associating with the 
class of people usually accompanying 
shows, circuses, and exhibitions, attended 
by all the immoral and unchristianizing 
surroundings incident to such a life, is not 
only most demoralizing to the Indian, but 
it creates a roaming and unsettled disposi- 
tion and educates him in a manner en- 
tirely foreign and antagonistic to that 
which has been and now is the policy of 
the Government, as well as the aim of all 
the good Christian people who are doing 
so much for the welfare and benefit of the 
Indian. 

In such associations and with such sur- 
roundings and influences, the Indian sees 
and learns all the bad, degrading, and im- 
moral, and very little of the good and ele- 
vating ways of his pale-faced brother. His 
interests—moral, Christian and financial 
—would be much better subserved by re- 
maining upon his reservation and en- 
deavoring to make a home for himself and 
family, and by sending his children to 
school and thereby preparing them for 
citizenship, and all the privileges, cares, 
and responsibilities incident thereto. 

The editor of Zhe Council Fire desires 
to say right here that in a talk with Secre- 
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tary Noble, on the 17th of April, Chief 
Red Cloud used the following language: 


‘‘ Another thing I want to tell you is 
this: don’t want my young men to go 
off with shows. They had better stay at 
home and work on their farms and take 
care of their families. They spend ail the 
money they get, and when they come home 
they are lazy and don’t like to work.” 


Red Cloud said this on his own motion, 
without any prompting and without any 
knowledge of the views of the Commis. 
sioner. 

The Secretary replied that he might 
stop his young men from going with shows 
if he could, but that there was no power 
in the Government to stopthem. This 
answer of the Secretary is correct. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


Haverford’s trees shaded a goodly com- 
pany on Fourth-day morning, Sixth mo. 
25th, present to witness the annual com- 
mencement exercises at the college. The 
visitors, among whom were many ladies, 
prior to assembling in Alumni Hall, spent 
a pleasant hour wandering over the 
grounds and being escorted through the 
college buildings by the students. Prompt- 
ly at 11 o’clock President Sharpless op- 
ened the morning’s exercises by calling 
his auditors to silent prayer. 


The order of exercises was as follows = 
Latin Salutatory, Charles H. Burr, Jr. ; 
‘«The Greek Ideal,’’ Victor M. Hough- 
ton; ‘* The Republic of the River Platte,’” 
Warren C. Goodwin ; ‘‘ The Destiny of 
Canada—Not Manifest,’’ Lindley M. Stev- 
ens; Valedictory, S. Prioleau Ravenel, 
Jr. The Baccalaureate address was de- 
livered by Professor Francis B. Gummere, 
and President Sharpless conferred these 
degrees : 


Master of Arts—Levi Talbot Edwards, 
of the Class of 1881; Henry Herbert 
Goddard, of the Class of 1887; Henry 
Volkmar Gummere, of the Class of 1888; 
Allison Wing Slocum, of the Class of 
1888; Martin Bell Stubbs, of the Class 
of 1888. 

Bachelor of Arts, Class of ’89—Robert 
Coleman Banes, Thomas Franklin Bran 
son, Charles H. Burr, Jr., Thomas Evans, 
Warner Hutchinson Fife, Warren C. Good- 
win, Victor Mellet Haughton, Franklin 
Butler Kirkbride, Daniel Clark Lewis, 
Lawrence Johnson Morris, William Frank- 
lin Overman, Frank Warrington Peirson, 
Samuel Prioleau Ravenel, Jr., Walter 
George Reade, Lindley Murray Stevens, 
John Stogdell Stokes, Layton W. Tod- 
hunter, Frederick Neilson Vail, Gilbert 
Congdon Wood. 

Bachelor of Science, Class of ’89— 
William Rush Dunton, Arthur Newlin 
Leeds, Joseph Henry Painter, David Jones 
Reinhardt, Frank Earle Thompson. 

Bachelor of Engineering — Herbert 
Morris, of ’89; Richard Jones Morris, 
of ’8o. 
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Fences.—Zds. Country Gentleman— 
Discussion of the fence question is always 
in order, for fence of some kind is a neces- 
sity on the farm, and if we find some one 
farming successfully with one-half or less 
the amount of fence usually found on 
farms of the same size, or if he has adopt- 
ed some cheap form of fence which turns 
cattle, it is just what other farmers ought 
to knew. 

It is useless to go into an argument to 
show the cost of fencing, and I will only 
say that if I should fence my farm into ten- 
acre fields, as many of my neighbors have 
done, I should need to build a mile of 
fence more than I now have, which would 
cost me at least $300 to start with, besides 
an annual expense of $30 to $40 to keep 
it in repair. 

Twelve years ago I bought fifty acres of 
land joining my farm, on which there 
were no division fences, and I determined 
to try and see how small an amount of 
fence I could get along with and farm 
profitably. I decided to fence only my 
broken land for pasture, leaving the rest 
of the farm in one enclosure, and as my 
land least suited for cultivation was farthest 
from the buildings, I simply made a fence 
to turn cattle and horses between my plow 
iand and this permanent pasture, with one 
or two small lots near the barn for hogs. 

My farm contains ninety acres, and 

sixty of it is in one enclosure, with a per- 
manent pasture of twenty-five acres, and 
five acres fenced into four lots near the 
barn, three of them being small pasture 
lots, and one includes the garden and 
door yard. I have farmed in this way 
for eleven years, and I have never seen 
the time when I thought I should have 
made more money or kept my farm in bet- 
ter condition if I had it fenced into fields 
so that I could pasture all of it. I never 
knew until I tried this plan what a growth 
of clover could be had in the fall after 
harvesting the wheat. I think the heaviest 
clover I ever grew has been on these fields 
in September, and three times I have had 
it mature a profitable crop of seed. The 
only change I am thinking of making in 
my plan is, to enlarge my pasture to per- 
haps 35 acres. 

With the exception of line fences, and 
that which enclosed my hog lots, my 
fence has cost but about one-third as much 
as an ordinary board fence would have 
done. I have one line of 50 rods, which 
has now been in use six years, which has 
cost me next to nothing. It is a row of 
locust trees set four feet apart. They 
Were set out ten years ago this spring, and 
at four years old we stretched a single 
barbed wire three feet from the ground 
and stapled it’to every fifth or sixth tree, 
and then we laid a row of hedge brush 
along on the pasture side. The cost of 
this fence, aside from growing the row of 
trees, was ten centsa rod, and each spring 
since we have taken a load of hedge brush 
and put on one wherever it looked as 
though it was needed. This fence is 

thoroughly horse and cattle proof, and al- 






















though not handsome, is perfectly safe, 
for the stock will never trouble the wire 
when protected by brush. The trees are 
already most of them large enough for 
posts, and some of them would bear split- 
ting into two posts. Iam so well pleased 
with this plan that I have set out a line of 
Osage orange for the same purpose, and 
intend to try soft maple also. I can 
recommend this plan where a fence to 
turn sheep and hogs is needed, but in this 
case would set out a double row of trees— 
that is, I would zig-zag the trees in the 
row, setting them so that as you looked 
down the row it would look like two rows 
a foot apart; and then I would make 
movable panels of board fence three boards 
high, and slip between the trees. 
The remainder of my fence is plain wire. 
I will not use barbed wire except in con- 
nection with a tree-row or hedge, for I 
have known so many horses killed or 
blemished by it that I will not take the 
risk of it. I have found a plain wire fence, 
made with three wires and one board or 
pole, to turn cattle and horses perfectly. 
It will not do without the board, as horses 
when running cannot see it and will run 
into it. I make it with’ posts thirty to 
forty feet apart, and then every eight feet, 
staple a light upright tothe wires. These 
uprights may be a strip of inch board, 
three inches wide, and they are not driven 
into the ground, but rest ona block or a 
flat stone. The strip of board 1s placed 
between the upper wire and the one below 
it, and is nailed to the uprights and posts. 
I have several acres of locust trees planted 
so close as to need thinning, and I intend 
to use some of these poles in the place of 
boards, and will wire them to the up- 
rights, as this will hold them more se- 
curely than nails; but when the board is 
used, a wire nail long enough to go 
through both board and upright and 
clinch, will hold it perfectly. The wire 
for this fence—galvanized—cost about 10 
cents a rod, and the entire cost of the 
fence, complete, will be less than 40 cents 
per rod, or about one-third that of post 
and board fence, and I believe it will last 
much longer. For my hog lots, I use a 
galvanized woven wire fence, three feet 
high, and costing, if I remember rightly, 
65 cents a rod in the roll. This fence will 
be sufficiently strong with posts 20 feet 
apart and a good stake driven between the 
posts. I have used this fence three years 
for my sows and pigs and like it. It has 
been thoroughly tested, as*I have seen 
large heavy hogs run into it when chased 
by a dog and although bent a little not a 
strand has broken. 

My experience with hedge fence covers 
over 35 years, and Ido not recommend 
it, and would not plant it except where it 
can be allowed to grow without trimming 
on the border of some pasture, for the 
trimming of a hedge must be done when 
farm work is pushing, if you would keep 
it in good shape and avoid having thorns 
scattered, and it is next to impossible to 
make a hedge that will turn hogs. There 
is no other farm animal that can be so 
easily soiled as the hog, and unless one is 





running a bottom or prairie farm that will 
grow corn continuously, and is making 
hogs the leading product, it will not pay 
to make all the fences of the farm pig- 
tight. 


Wa po F. Brown. 
Butler County, O. 





From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
THE COUNTRY WEEK. 


The Country Week Association in Phil- 


adelphia is again about.to begin its annual 
work. 
many excellent charities that flourish in 
this city. For some years past it has been 
performing a noble service in ministering to 
the health and comfort of the thousands 
of little ones whom it has sought out 
among the poor and helpless. 
the field of its efforts has been gradually 
broadening. Yet it continues to do its 
work in simple, modest and unobtrusive 
fashion. 
charity in our own city which does more 
genuine good in a more disinterested 
spirit and with a less expenditure of 
money than do the women in this associa- 
tion. 


It is one of the worthiest of the 


Each year 


We do not know of any other 


Last summer they spent $16,000, which 


they had received chiefly from contribu- 
tors, in sending children to the country. 
Not a dollar of this sum was wasted in 


the high salaries and the red-tape methods 
which so often eat up the bounty provid- 
ed for other charities by their patrons. 
The money was wisely and economically 
expended and the good results which it 
brought forth can never be estimated. It 
saved many a young life, it gave strength 
to many a feeble and wasted form, it 
lightened the sorrows of many a child of 
poverty, and it carried joy to the heart 
of many a mother. 

It is hardly necessary for us at this late 
day to repeat what we have so often said 
about this worthy organization or to de- 
scribe again its methods, These are 
already tolerably familiar to most Phila- 
delphians who take an interest in practi- 
cal charities. It is only sufficient to say, 
for the benefit of those who are not in- 
formed as to the purpose and workings of 
the association, that it is made up of a 
number of good-hearted women who, 
chiefly under the direction of Miss M. 
Fannie Evans and Miss Julia A. Myers, 
make it their business to find pleasant 
places in the country at which poor young 
children may enjoy a week or more of 
the green fields and the pure air, or where 
mothers and their babes may be restored 
to health. In some cases generous people 
in the country occupying farms are will- 
ing to care for some of these unfortunates 
free of charge, and those who are in such 
a situation that they can do this ought to 
help the Association this summer: by offer- 
ing to take some of the young ones off of 
their hands without expense. In this way 
the fund can be made to stretch further 
for the benefit of the children whose 
board must be paid for in cash. 
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Correspondence. 


KANSAS FRIENDS’ ALASKA MISSION. 
Cartuace, Mo., Sixth mo. 14th, 1889. 

Editor Friends’ Review: The Yearly 
Meeting Committee, having in charge the 
work of Kansas Friends in Alaska, met 
at Lawrence, Kansas, on the 5th of this 
month, and we think some report of the 
matters considered at this meeting will be 
of interest to the many Friends in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who have con- 
tributed so liberally to aid us in this needy 
and distant part of the Master’s vineyard. 

After much prayerful deliberation, it 
was unanimously decided to accept of the 
services of Chas. H. Edwards, late Prin- 
cipal of Hesper Academy, as teacher in 
the Friends’ school on Douglas Island. 
The offer of his services especially com- 
mended itself to the Committee for many 
reasons. He is one of our most worthy 
and capable young men, who has the true 
interests of the Society of Friends at 
heart. He isa successful teacher of much 
experience, an active Christian worker, a 
gifted speaker, physically and mentally 
strong, and, better than all, he feels the 
call to be of the Lord. We are satisfied 
that he will render great and needed as- 
sistance to Elwood Weesner and his co- 
workers, at present in the field. 

Chas. Edwards left Lawrence on the 
roth inst., expecting to spend two days 
with Friends at Newberg, Oregon, and to 
sail from Seattle, W. T., on the 17th. 
He is instructed by the Committee, to 
establish a Friends’ Meeting as soon as 
the way opens for it, also to endeavor to 
arouse such interest among the white 
miners of the island, as will tend to re- 
strain the bad influences brought to bear 
upon the natives, who congregate at the 
mines for work. Elwood Weesner and 
his companions have already done much 
in this respect, and every report from their 
little meeting, held every Sabbath, to- 
gether with prayer-meeting and Bible- 
school, is most encouraging. 

After consulting a reliable map of 
Alaska, and obtaining information from 
Government officers who have been on 
the ground, the Committee feel entirely 
satisfied with the location and survey of 
land, made by Elwood Weesner for the 
Training Home. This land is upon the 
main-land, just across the narrow channel 
from Douglas City, only about six miles, 
and in plain view from the school on the 
island. It is the desire of the Committee, 
that all the work done shall be permanent 
in its character, and shall contemplate 
future growth in magnitude and useful- 
ness. 

To this end, the plans for buildings 
have received considerable attention. A 
sub-committee is now at work upon plans 
and specifications. The cottage system 
is being favorably considered, and will 
probably be adopted. This system con- 
templates a number of cottages, each 
complete in itself, as a home for twenty- 
five or thirty girls, and one central build- 
ing, for school and church purposes. 
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The Treasurer of the Committee has 
in hand about $700, which has been con- 
tributed for building the training school. 
Elwood Weesner has in addition about 
$200 for the same purpose. This money 
is partly loaned at ten per cent. interest, 
and will so remain until needed. This 
fund will be used for building only. The 
Committee are very anxious to build one 
cottage this year; but do not think it ad. 
visable to begin with less than $1,500 in 
hand. Cannot the remainder of this 
amount be contributed at once, and thus 
let us save some of the little girls of 
Alaska, who will otherwise be lost before 
another winter shall pass? 

In regard to the support of the school 
when buildings are complete, we wish to 
assure all, that we are not failing to count 
the cost. There is a possibility of get- 
ting some aid from the Government, but 
as this is uncertain, both in nature and 
amount, we shall leave it out of account, 
and then if it comes it will be so much 
aid; but if not, we will not be dependent. 
Upon information, which we consider re- 
liable, we estimate the cost of support of 
one child, in the school contemplated, at 
about $100 per annum. This cust pro- 
bably decreasing somewhat with the in- 
crease of numbers. 

The missionary bands, auxiliaries of 
the W. F. M. S., and the different Month- 
ly Meetings of the Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing, are being solicited to undertake, 
each, the whoie or partial support of one 
child, this to be done by systematic giv- 
ing. ‘Thus, two hundred persons, con- 
tributing one cent each, per week, or 
eighty persons, contributing 214 cents 
each, or forty persons 5 cents each, will, 
in one year, contribute $100. We hope 
thus to guarantee the support of every 
child previous to its entrance into the 
school. The Children’s Mission band, of 
Barclay, Kansas, have alone undertaken 
the support of one child. 

Elwood Weesner writes, that he has a 
garden on the school-land which looks 
promising. He says the buildings will be 
in plain view from the route usually tra- 
versed by regular and excursion steamers 
to Alaska; that an unlimited amount of 
fine timber is immediately accessible, and 
that the Taku Bay near at hand, affords 
an unusually fine location for a fish. can- 
nery, which is yet unoccupied. This in- 
dustry seems to be a profitable one in 
Alaska, as is evidenced by the increasing 
number of carineries. 

Such an establishment in close prox- 
imity to an industrial school, and in the 
hands of competent business men, would 
contribute very considerably to the sup- 
port of the school, by simply furnishing 
employment for the children at reason- 
able wages. 

We commend this matter of establish- 
ing a cannery on Taku Bay, to the earn- 
est consideration of Friends who have 
means which they desire to profitably in- 
vest, and at the same time do good with 
it. The emigration to Alaska is annually 
increasing, and many valuable points for 
missionary work will, this season, be taken 
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for other purposes, and Christian effort 
hindered by designing men. 

In conclusion, we desire to say that this 
work in Alaska seems truly to be of the 
Lord. Edward Weesner was certainly 
called and led of the Spirit, in opening 
the way for Friends there; and that his 
labors have been abundantly blessed, the 
results show. He and his noble wife, to. 
gether with their faithful co-workers, Silas 
and Anna Moon, have made no small 
sacrifice in going to Alaska, and they have 
faithfully and gladly endured much hard- 
ship, and many privations, resting in the 
belief that such was the Master’s will. 

If the Lord be for us, we cannot fear. 
for if not in our way, yet in His own 
way, He will provide. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun M. Watson, Chairman, 

W. V. Corrin, Sec. and Treas. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sixth mo, 24th, 1889, 

Editor Friends’ Review: Because of 
the known interest amongst readers of 
Friends’ Review in Indians, it has been 
concluded to inform them that the Asso- 
ciated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs has just held its meet- 
ing of delegates at Marion, Indiana. 

There have been three sessions each 
day, on the 2oth and 21st of Sixth month. 

The usual deep interest of all the dele- 
gates which has characterized the previous 
sessions of this Committee was again ob- 
served, and was very prominent this year. 

Friends from all parts seemed desirous 
not only to promote the best work that 
could be done by their coming together, 
but also to do it in entire harmony and 
according to sound knowledge. 

Reports from Indian Territory and 
from White’s Institute near Wabash, Ind., 
were most encouraging to the minds and 
hearts of all present, and visits to the last 
named place gave evidence to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the good judg- 
ment and spiritual concern that have been 
exercised year by year in dealing with 
the Indian cause at that institution. 

In turning from each other after two 
days of very intimate intercourse, during 
which time a free exchange of views oc- 
curred, it seemed as though we were leav- 
ing a place where the Holy Spirit had 
been meeting with us and that all had 
been blessed together. 

E, M. WisTAr. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP UNION 


ENGLAND. 

Portianp, Me., Sixth mo, 1gth, 1889. 

During the past few years a warm in- 
terest has been growing among some of 
the young Friends of New England, in 
regard to an organized effort to further 
the cause of Christ in their midst. 

A few societies have been formed for 
Christian work, and it seemed advisable 
to some that a union of effort should be 
made, thus joining us in closer fellowship 
with our mother Church, and in the love 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Accordingly the young Friends of 
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Lynn, Mass., called a meeting to be held 
in this interest at Portland during the 
Yearly Meeting week. 

Delegates were sent from this and other 
Unions, and on Sixth month 17th, an in- 
formal meeting was held, in which a 
hearty sympathy was extended to the 
young. Much encouragement came 
through a letter from the young people 
of New York Yearly Meeting. 

At the rise of this meeting, an organi- 
zation was formed under the title of the 
«Young Friends’ Christian Fellowship 
Union.”’ 

A prayer meeting was held by the 
Union at the Friends’ Meeting house in 
Portland, Sixth month 18th, throughout 
which the blessing of the Lord was clearly 
felt. We had with us our dear friend 
Henry Stanley Newman, from London 
Yearly Meeting, and his loving word of 
counsel and encouragement will remain 
with us. 

We feel that we have the warm love of 
our fathers and mothers in the Church, 
and that the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father rests upon the work. 


Mary B, JoOHNsTON, Cor. Sec., 
469 Cumberland st., Portland, Me. 





BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, Sixth mo, 7th, 1889. 
Editor Friends’ Review: Iwas much 
pleased to see from your number of the 
23d ult., that Rufus P. King, during his 
visit to Barbadoes, had made some en- 
quiries respecting the Friends, meetings 
that formerly existed in that island. 
Especial intercst attaches to these meet- 
ings, not only from the fact that Friends 
were the only dissenting body who in 
early days obtained any footing in the 
West Indies, but also from the prominent 
position they took in the early history of 
our Society. 
On reference to an old atlas of the An- 
tilles I find the following meeting-houses 
marked upon the map of Barbadoes : 
Speightstown, near the sea-coast, to the 
south of the town; Thickets, in St. 
Phillips’ parish; Spring, in St. Thomas’ 
parish; Pumpkin Hill, in St. Lucy’s 
parish; making, with that in Quaker 
street, Bridgetown, five in all. 
Barbadoes Meeting sent epistles to Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting up to the year 1765, 
about which time the meetings for discip- 
line in that island appear to have been 
given up. 
From James Cresson’s Journal (pub- 
lished in the Friend, Philadelphia, First 
month 1887), we find that all the meet- 
Ing-houses were much damaged in the 
great hurricane of 1780, and it seems 
doubtful if they were ever repaired. At 
that period the deeds were in the hands 
of the Luke and Gibson families as well 
a8 the funds of the meetings. A few years 
ago the gravestones were still standing 
in the burial ground belonging to Thickets 
meeting, which was situated away from 
the meeting-house adjacent to St. Phillips’ 
Church. 
Though it is doubtful whether regular 
Meetings have been held in the island 





within the last hundred years, so recently 
as tifty years ago there were at least two 
persons who passed amongst their neigh- 
bors as Friends, and one of them called 
upon the late Thomas Harvey when he 
visited Bridgetown in 1837. 

Nevis was another island in which 
Friends at one time occupied a prominent 
position, and though the greater part left 
at the time of the French invasion early 
in the last century, some of the inscrip- 
tions on the gravestones in the old burial 
ground at Quakerlands, were still legible 
when I visited that island fifteen years ago. 
Strange to say, a Friend who visited the 
island not long after, found a body of 
colored people living near this spot, called 
Noahites, who held views much akin to 
those of our Society. In the Monthly 
Record, of Twelfth month 1872, will be 
found a letter describing his visit to their 
meeting at Baggot village near the north 
end of the island. 

The following summary is given of their 
religious views : 


Nothing but the Spirit; whatever it puts 
in our hearts we must do. 

No pay for preaching. 

No gaudy dress or strong drink. 

No debt, stealing, or swearing. 


Must be pure ; the Spirit no come to a 
bad heart. 


These views seem sufficiently near those 
of Friends to deserve the recognition of 
a visit from any of our members who 
may be passing that way, and it is to be 
hoped that some one may see his way to 
pay such a visit. C. D. SturcE. 








IN MEMORIAM: ELISABETH B. 
STOKES. 





Written by E. R. Chatham, President of the Gloucester 
County (N. J.) W.C. T. U., now called, after its late 
President, the Stokes W. C. T. Union of Gloucester 
County. 

Along the lines the message comes— 

Another leader, true and brave, 

Has fallen in the battle’s ranks, 

Yielding her soul to God who gave. 


The conflict deepens; but we pause 

To listen to this sad refrain, 
Mournfully echoing far and near, 
Across fair Gloucester’s broad domain. 


Our banner droops, and heads bow low, 
Hearts throb with pain and tears must fall 
For her whose inspiration gave 
Courage and zeal to one and all. 


‘Our leader gone !” white lips repeat, 
While startled bands in deepest grief 
Halt, in the heat of the campaign, 

To mourn for her who wasitheir chief, 


In this long warfare ne’er engaged 
A braver heart nor truer friend ; 
Counting it gain to labor thus, 

And in the cause her life to spend, 


Comrades, our loss indeed is great, 
Our sorrow words cannot express, 
But whom God loves He doth afflict, 
His own He chastens, but to bless, 


Then let us raise our standard high, 
Gird on our armor, courage take, 
And labor still for God and home— 
Our native land and her dear sake. 


Sweet sister, in our hearts enshrined 
Thy words of love and faith abide. 
We follow where thou oft hast led 
In days agone when by our side. 


Life’s labor o’er, its battle done, 

Safe with the Father, near the throne ; 
May we rejoin thee when at last 

Like thine, our plaudit be “ well done.” 


—— emer 


TO THE BIRDS. 





Birds, birds, ye are beautiful things, 

With your earth-treading feet, and your sky- 
cleaving wings. 

Where shall man wander, and where shall 
he dwell, 

Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well? 


I have seen you in the mountains, 
Amid the ice and snow, . 

I have seen you in the south-land, 
Where the palms in beauty grow, 

In the woodland, 'mid the tree tops, 
On the prairie, broad and wide; 

Where’er there's place of shelter, 
There in beauty ye abide, 


In the mountains ’mid the snow drifts, 
"Neath the rocks ye had your nests, 

There amid the awful silence 
Of the clouds, found place of rest. 

*Mid the driving, blinding snow storms, 
Ye cheered me with a song, 

Bringing scenes of home and loved ones, 
Making hours seem less long, 


*Mid the tangled southern thickets 
Of the yellow jasmine vine, 
There I saw your flashing pinions 
Where the golden flowers shine, 
From the orange trees in blossom, 
Through the long, sweet, southern night, 
Ye sang soft strains to cheer me, 
As'1 longing watched for light. 


In the valley 'mid the mountains, 
As I lay beneath the shade, 
Your songs joined with the music 
That the murmuring streamlet made. 
Where’er my feet have wandered, 
In the years that seem so long, 
Ye have blessed me with your presence, 
As ye sang me many a song, 


From the snow bird on the mountain, 
With his home amid the frost, 
From the sea fowl on the waters, 
By the billows rocked and tossed, 
From the mocking birds’ sweet singing, 
*Mid the blooming orange trees, 
From the oriole, soft rocking 
In her nest, swung by the breeze, 


From the tirfy wren, safe hiding 
In a crevice of the eaves, 
From the ground bird in her shelter 
"Mid the grass root and the leaves, 
From all these helpless creatures, 
I have learned me lessons dear, 
Of our Father’s loving watch care 
Over all His children here, 


Jesus said that not a sparrow 
To the ground unnoticed fell; 
And the love that cares tor sparrows 
Surely guards His children well, 
So I think that birds are with us, 
Teaching lessons of His care, 
Who watches over bird life 
And who numbers every hair. 


Selected. S. L. NOBLE. 





oo 


AS HEALTH to bodies bitter draughts impart, 
So trials are but physic to the heart, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
Ain.—England has declined to guarantee the 
evacuation of Egypt, which was demanded 
by France as a condition of her acceptance 
of the Egyptian conversion scheme, The 
scheme has, therefore, been abandoned, 

France also demanded the annulment of 
the Anglo-Turkish convention of 1887. 

The Government's proclamation, forbid- 
ding the holding of a Nationalist meeting in 
Cork on the 29th ult., was disregarded, scat- 
tered meetings being held in the city and vi- 
cinity. As a consequence, some of the speak- 
ers were arrested, and a riot ensued, It is 
sad that thirty-eight persons were treated at 
infirmaries for wounds on the head. Patrick 
O’Brien, M. P., is in a critical condttion, 

FRANCE.—The Government will refuse ‘o 
agree to the scheme for the conversion of the 
Egyptian preferred debt, unless England 
gives a guarantee that she will evacuate 
Egypt. 

The Figaro says that, at the request of the 
Senate Committee which made an investiga- 
tion into the charges against Gen. Boulanger, 
the payment of General Boulanger's pension 
has been stopped. General Boulanger will 
bring suit against the Government to compel 
payment. It is said that French officers re- 
siding abroad without authority forfeit their 
pensions, and on this account Government is 
justified in stopping General Boulanger’s 
pension. 

During the last week of Sixth mo. the at- 
tendance at the Exposition was one hundred 
and twenty-five thousanddaily. No awards 
will be made until the Ninth of Tenth month. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—In a long speech on 
the political situation made by Count Kal- 
noky onthe 25th ult., he expressed the be- 
lief that the peace of Europe was not en- 
dangered, though he admitted that the situa- 
tion was unsettled and might easily change. 
He denied that Roumania was hostile ; he 
did not think that Servia was powerful 
enough to assume an aggressive attitude, but 
Austria was bound to guard against sub- 
versive measures in Servia, In no case 
would Austria be responsible if peace was 
threatened, The allies would do-everything 
possible to maintain peace. The relations of 
the Austrian Government with Germany and 
Italy were of a cordial and permanent char- 
acter. Austria was on a friendly footing with 
all the European States, including Russia. 

PORTUGAL.—It is rumored that the Portu- 
guese Government will agree to submit the 
Delagoa Bay Railroad question to arbitra- 
tion. Despatches from Delagoa Bay say that 
the Portuguese deny that they attacked Eng- 
lish employés of the railroad company, as 
-was reported, Traffic will be resumed on the 
2d inst. The work of rebuilding the destroy- 
ed portion of the road, and of extending the 
line will be begun immediately. 

HaytT1.—The Legation of Hayti to the 
United States are in receipt of a cable de- 
spatch dated Port-au-Prince to the-effeet that 
the Government lines remain unchanged, 
no advance whatever having been made by 
the insurgent forces, and that Hippolite was 
still at Cape Haytien, The Capital and the 
departments of the South, Southwest, and 
West were in a state of perfect tranquility. 

DomeEstI1c,—General Simon Cameron died 
on the evening of the 26th ult. He was 90 
years old. 

A money order convention between Ger- 
many and the United States was signed on 
the 30th ultimo by the German Minister and 
Postmaster General Wanamaker, It increases 
the amount of the money order that can be 
sent from either country to the other from $50 
to $100, 
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It is said that 48 of the laborers at Johns- 
town are attacked with symptoms of typhoid 
fever. 

A despatch from Rushford, Minnesota, 
says that “a combined cyclone, water spcut 
and hail storm ” passed from one to five miles 
east of there on the evening of the 27th ult. 
destroying everything in its path. A belt two 
miles wide in the pathway of this storm, for 
30 miles in length, is absolutely laid waste, 
the trees being as bare of leaves as in win- 
ter. The loss by the storm cannot fall much 
below $100,000. Immense trees two feet or 
more in diameter were torn up and twisted 
off. Immense hail stones are said to have 
tallen. Two persons are reported drowned. 

A. landslide occurred on the Columbia and 
Port Deposit Railroad near Haines Station, 
Pa., on the morning of the 26th ult. covering 
the tracks to a depth of five feet for a dis- 
tance of sixty feet. 

A telegram from Helena, Montana, says 
that there has been no change in the Indian 
troubles on Flat Head Reservation. A num- 
ber of noted chiefs of the Cheyennes protest 
against the action of certain parties in ob- 
taining a power of attorney from non-repre- 
sentative men of the tribe, to prosecute a 
claim of the Cheyennes to a portion of the 
Cherokee strip. 

A collision of freight trains occurred on the 
morning of the 26th ult. near Latrobe, Pa., 
by which a number of cars were thrown down 
a fifty footembankment. The wreck caught 
fire from a car load of lime, and burned for 
several hours, A number of laborers from 
Johnstown were on the wrecked cars, and it 
is believed that nearly a dozen of them were 
killed. Ten are known to be injured. 

English capitalists are purchasing mining 
property in the Cirrillos district of New 
Mexico, 

The trees and sprouts along the Mahanoy 
division, between Gordon and Locust Sum- 
mit, have been stripped of their leaves by 
seventeen year locusts, The mountain sides 
present a fall-like appearance. The Welsh 
mountains, which separate Berks and Lancas- 
ter counties, are so full of the same locusts 
that it is unpleasant to travel over them. 
Other sections complain similarly. 

A large cave near Hermosa Mining Camp, 
60 miles from Los Cruces, New Mexico, has 
been opened, and it.is said that its interior is 
lined with veins of almost pure silver. It is 
thought the cave will exceed in richness the 
famous cave at Snooke Valley, New Mexico, 
from which $500,000 in silver was taken. 


A fire in Durango, Col., on the afternoon 
of the Ist inst., spread with great rapidity, 
being fanned by a strong wind, and in a 
short time was beyondcontrol. At last ac- 
counts every business house and public build- 
ing, with the exception of the post-office and 
one hotel, was burned, The residence por- 
tion of the town at last accounts was greatly 
in danger. 

News from Susanville, in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, says that slight earthquake shocks 
continue, Susanville lies in a high moun- 
tain-walled valley, directly east of Lassen- 
butte, an extinct volcano, 10,500 feet high, 
From its summit, no less than 40 extinct 
craters can be seen. Cinder Cone, which 
rises 600 feet above the level of the plateau, 
was in eruption in 1850, Two prospectors 
visited it, and found Lake Sallatara, eight 
miles south of Cinder Cone, a centre of 
volcanic forces, This lake was,a mass of 
boiling water and mud, and from it, vast 
columns of flames shot up at intervals, and 
timber in the vicinity was on fire, It is 
feared that the present shocks point to the 
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A book that will prove interesting to ali mem. 
bers of the Society of Friends, 


LIFE AND WORK 
OF 


ELI AND SYBIL JONES 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. 


With Portraits. 12mo. 316 pp. Cloth Extra, $1.59, 


For over fifty years they have held the most » 
inent place as Lisechens and Missionaries in the se 
ciety of Friends. Sybil Jones certainly ranks among 
remarkable women. Whittier and John Bright haye 
both spoken in the highest terms of her inspirati 
her power and the poetic imagery of her lang’ 

The life and work of two people whose spec 
power consists in their purity, sincerity and devotion 
to the Master whom all Christians worship—written 
in such a way that it will be equally interesting to 
all, whether members of the Society of Friends, or 
belon, ing to other denominations. 

«*, For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


aa AT E NT Ss procured for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor, 


8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. White for 
advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress: 


men and Friends. 
BY A LADY OF REFINE. 


Wante ment, who is also a neat 


sewer, a position as housekeeper for ve gen- 
tleman, or companion to a lady. Address 
Friends’ Review, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 


g@ When answering advertise- 
ments, you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“ Friends’ Review.” 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1889. 
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